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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Mr. F. E. Sara, K.C., M.P., has an inspiriting article in 
the current number of 7'./’.’s Magazine well suited to the 
atmosphere of the New Year. The work of Unionism now 
is, he remarks, “to guide the turbulent waters of democracy 
into secure and fruitful channels,” and then, leaving vague 
metaphors, he proceeds to a pungent indictment of the 
legislative methods prevalent during the past few years. 
“We believe,” he writes, “that improvement in the condi- 
tion of the people van only be obtained by observing certain 
definite rules. The first is that you @o not necessarily benefit 
one section by damaging another ; the second is that you do 
not as a matter of course damage one section by benefiting 
another; the third and last is that the total productive 
efficiency of the people, both from the moral and material 
standpoints combined, is the only object of the statesman.” 
This is happily and tersely expressed ; the difficulty is that 
the people themselves must realise the truth of the first two 
clauses before they can have much effect. The year does 
not open with very good auguries as far as the labour world 
1s concerned, althongh there are hopes that the troubles in 





the Northern manufacturing districts may soon be settled 
amicably. No one can safely say that the worst is over, 
remembering the recent chaotic and hurried travesty of law- 
making and the regrettable disturbances of last -summer ; 
the question is, as Mr. F. E. Smith notes,. whether the 
country prefers to go through the last deeps with the present 
Government or to “ turn to the Unionist party before a worse 
thing befall.” 


The question of an open door all the year round for the 
publishing trade is discussed by Mr. James Milne in the 
January Book Monthly. That the beginning of the year 
should be a “slack time” in the issuing of books seems 
to him needless; he argues that the river—or perhaps 
avalanche would be a better term—of new volumes should 
suffer no intermission, and that January, in fact, is almost 
an ideal time for publication. So was the spring, when the 
old original autumn season overflowed ; so was the summer, 
when the spring and autumn proved insufficient ; so yet may 
be the winter! But what will the poor literary editors have 
to say to it ? With what vast sighs of relief do they lock 
forward to January as a time of rest—the nearest approach 
to rest that ever comes their way ; a time when the fiend of 
“back copy” is exorcised, and irate contributors may be 
pacified by seeing long-delayed articles in print at last! A 
time, too, when the congested shelves may be cleared, and 
a breath taken before the spring floods. There is something 
in Mr. Milne’s contention, doubtless, and if only the tre- 
mendous output of the autumn could be distributed more 
equally over the year it would be an advantage; but we 
fear that whatever favour his ideas receive, the temptation 
to put an overwhelming number of books on the market 
just before Christmas will never be seriously resisted. 


If he be not too old to blush, the year 1911 must have 
departed with rosy cheeks in response to all the pleasant 
things said about him. He brought us, according to 
unemotional statistics, “222 warm days,” among which 
perhaps a hundred were really hot and a few truly tropical ; 
in fact he fairly beamed upon us, and took all the wind out 
of the sails of the croakers who complain of England's 
terrible climate. If he wept a trifle freely at having to say 
farewell, much may be forgiven him for the sake of unspoiled 
holidays, cricket, and garden-parties, and a good deal of the 
loud enthusiasm with which the advent of 1912 was greeted 
must be credited to hearty approval of his predecessor’s 
behaviour. 


To make good resolutions at the New Year is getting old- 
fashioned ; we grow more cynical upon such matters as time 
goes on, realising perhaps that it is our own arbitrary 
arrangement that the “New” year begins on January Ist, 
and that we might as well resolve to begin being good on 
May Ist or July 3rd, or any other date that takes our fancy. 
Since we must have a unit to mark the passage of long 
periods of time, however, custom makes the occasion con- 
venient, and somewhat solemn withal. The best resolution 
that we have heard of, so far, is the determination to be an 
optimist. How that will work out when we have the tooth- 
ache, or when some fresh legislative extravaganza arrives, 
remains to be seen; it may be a counsel of perfection ; but 
at any rate it will mean cheerful faces. And there we are in 
good company, for, said Meredith, “ Better than sentiment, 
laughter opens the breast to love;” and says Maeterlinck, 
“ Smiles, as well as tears, open the gates of the other world.” 
So let us be as happy as may be, and ring up the curtain— 
Jet 1912 step on and play his Act I., Scene i.: “The Planet 
Earth,” 
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Shoulder thy pack ; if red the dawn or grey, 

Thy path fronts westward. Pine and mystic mere 
Stand sentry in the pass; the scar drops sheer— 
Who stumbles, falls, to wheeling eagles prey. 

Across Heaven’s blue, white cloud-wrack flees for aye 
Chased by air legions. Tale of day or year 

The immortals tell not ; neither young nor sere, 

No earth-fraught weakness haunts their tireless sway. 


Behind thee gleams the dawn, before, the sea 
That laves the shore of Man’s mortality, 
Whose hither strand Hope plants with Wisdom’s growth. 
“The mirage of a dream,” the worldling cries ; 
“ Fruition,” says the sage; “if Truth keep troth, 
Beyond the pass the vision open lies.” 
A, E. Carry. 





SEA BURIAL 


Blind, old, and lonely, there he lies 
Asleep for aye beside the stony way ; 
The Earth was cruel in his living day, 
And Pity gazed with scorn-averted eyes. 
Lay not his shrunken dust away with sighs 
Where violets in some far-off happier May 
Shall spring to garner sweetness of his clay 
And lift their smiling faces to the skies. 
Nay, let his mute and uncomplaining sleep 
Be on the couch of tideless ocean’s floor, 
Where in some sea-hall vast, abysmal deep, 
No waves can ever wash his frame ashore, 
Or still the sweet-voiced sirens, as they keep 
Their soothing vigils by his chamber door, 
Wm. F. Patwer. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





AT WINTER TWILIGHT 


The poplars by the river 
Dreamily stand and stare, 

Like young and innocent maidens 
Combing their long straight hair. 


And through their delicate branches 
The twilight, greyly blue— 

They are all like wistful maidens 
Whose clear souls God looks through. 


They gaze at the lights of the houses 
Across the water removed, 

Like fair and sorrowful maidens 
Whom Love has never loved. 


Ernet Tanror. 








GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


It used to be fashionable, according to elementary story- 
books of forty or fifty years ago, to draw up a little code of 
rules on the eve of a New Year; regulations by which the 
meadow-lands of life should be neatly fenced round so that 
we might not stray too far from the homestead of virtuous 
happiness, might not trespass to drink of the forbidden, but 
uncommonly musical and tempting, waters of naughtiness 
whieh flowed within earshot. “I will be kinder to my little 
brother ; I will not contradict,” said the ten-year-old embryo 
saint ; “I will not smoke so much; I will give my wife three 





new hats,” said the forty-year-old sinner ; and even crabbed 
age grasped with trembling hand the chance of blotting out 
a past fault with a present good deed. Saint, sinner, and octo- 
genarian each watched the golden glow of sunrise illumine 
the Delectable Mountains; and each at the end of a week 
or two saw the mists of disappointment fall and change the 
gold to grey. 

But are we sad and dejected at the failure of our good 
resolutions, we saints and sinners, old and young? Not at 
all. It simply makes us feel wondrous kind, tremendously 
sympathetic, and perhaps just a little annoyed—this mood of 
introspection which ushers in the first of every January. 
The bracing winds from the unknown East awaken us; we 
realise that we have fallen in good company—with a few 
millions of others—and feel that if we ever met a man who 
was so unfortunate as to have kept intact all his good resolu- 
tions we should experience an overwhelming desire to tip him 
into the nearest pond and hold him down. For he would be 
a prig ineffable; his spotless breastplate of morality would 
be an offence to our humanity ; there would be no piercing 


| the joints of his harness to prove him earthly even as we 


are. No one ever yet succeeded in wearing the -white 
flower of a blameless life, for humility is generally conceded 
to be one of the cardinal points of the moral compass, and 
with that shining blossom in our buttonhole we should suffer 
an inordinate pride—no commonplace mortal could be 
inspected save through the supercilious stare, as it were, of an 
eyeglass. Humility, then, we discard; we are not humble. 


Nor is charity part of our cargo—and if it be now said 
that we mix our metaphors outrageously, we reply with 
fine scorn that metaphors were made to be mixed, and that 
so used they are ever so much more interesting; that we 
care nothing for other people’s opinion, but go on our own 
way, snapping fingers in faces, treading on corns, and saying 
“ Pooh, pooh to you!” in the genuine Gilbertian manner. 
Obviously, then, we have no charity. In fact, we could go on 
to prove that, possessing not one of the really celebrated old 
virtues which might some day have earned us the coveted 
immortality of a stained-glass window or a sculptured 
monument, we have only an immense sympathy with the 
people who cannot keep their splendid annual New Year's 
resolves ; that, indeed, we are just ordinary mortals with 
no right to crown ourselves with the laurels of dignity and 
hold aloof from the crowd. Why should we desire to do so ? 
It is so much more pleasant and comfortable to be able to 
link arms with a man and to say, “ You, too, failed, my 
friend ?” than to gaze indulgently down upon him and his 
fellows from a lonely peak of self-satisfaction, murmuring 
“T alone succeeded.” One’s murmurs, after all, would be 
unheard save in high Olympus ; and the Olympians are, 4s 
a rule, horribly distant and chilly and unsympathetic ; they 
give no dinners or banquets to virtue, and are reprehensibly 
lenient to vice. 


To sum up, then: we are bound to admit that it is a fine 
thing to make good resolutions, but to confess at the same 
time that it seems much finer and jollier and more friendly 
not to keepthem, or to keep them with a moderate enthusiasm. 
The grand deeds that brought men fame and honour were 
not the fruit of nicely-written and thought-out and framed 
regulations for conduct; they were generally the sudden 
springing to flame of the good that smoulders in every 
human heart, blown upon by the keen gust of emergency. 
Our hearts shall glow, but not with the pale phosphorescent 
glamour of good resolves—that cool radiance soon dies ; 
they shall glow rather with the warmth of comradeship, of 
friendship for the man who, like ourselves, has broken all 
his good resolutions, but still intends, informally and without 
prejudice, to do a little good before the great gods call. 

W. L. BR. 
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REALISM AND FAIRYLAND 


FAIRYLAND is Everyman’s dream of perfection, and changes, 
dreamlike, with the mood of the dreamer. For one it is 
a scene of virgin, summery Nature undefiled by even the 
necessary works of man. For another it is a place where 
there exist no codes, conventions, or moral laws, and where 
people love or hate at sight, having their virtues and vices 
writ large upon them. For another it is a champaign dotted 
with fine castles, in which live sweet ladies clad in silk, 
spinning, and singing as they spin, and noble knights who 
do courteous battle with each other in forest glades; or 
a region of uncanny magic, haunting music, elves and 
charmed airs and waters. For still another it may be an 
anarchy of the beautiful touched with terror, tenanted by 
spirits who must be propitiated with cakes left on the 
window-sill and soft words spoken up the chimney at night. 
No two minds see fairyland alike or demand like gifts from 
it, and to the same fancy it alters from day to day, as the 
winds change which blow about a house, and with as little 
apparent reason. Nevertheless it gives by contraries so 
accurate a reflection of life that the spirit of an age is more 
essentially mirrored in its fairy-tales than in the most pains- 
taking chronicle of a contemporary diarist. 

The visions of what is called idealism are only reflections 
of fairyland and its experiences; they share with the scenes 
of that wonderful domain the merit of telling the truth 
about those who see them, and of telling it the more clearly 
because unconsciously. Yet there have arisen in the last 
half-century, more or less, certain long-faced, earnest, intent, 
and seemingly very daring people, who inform us sadly that 
we must look dull facts in the face if we would see truth, 
that we must not delude ourselves with rosy dreams or 
golden castles in Spain. By way of showing us how to 
proceed they rake over the rubbish-heaps of humanity in its 
close alleys and noisome slums to find fragments of broken 
moral crockery, to nose out the vices of unfortunate people, 
to set upon them the worst possible interpretation for the 
social system, and, by the simple process of multiplication, 
to construct from them what they consider typical human 
beings. Determining to hide nothing, and to show every 
side of life impartially, they forget that the things which 
necessarily strike them most in their impartial survey and 
appear most emphatic in their work are mere offal of the senses ; 
as a man with a delicate sense of smell would find unpleasant 
odours the chief feature of life in a hovel of disease. Boldly 
declaring that they will cast aside all factitious optimism, 
they automatically choose the dark aspect of all things in 
order to be on the safe side; as a result unpleasantness 
becomes associated in their minds with truth, and if they 
wish to produce a faultlessly exact portrait of a man, all 
they need do is to paint his weaknesses and then, for the 
sake of propitiating the instinct of kindness left by some 
oversight in their hearts, to explain that his shortcomings 
are the inevitable consequences of a mistaken scheme of life. 
There remains only to set down the man thus portrayed in 
a milieu, the dulness, sordidness, and stuffiness of which is 
“reproduced” with a monotonous and facile elaboration 
hitherto unknown in art, and a masterpiece of realism is 
obtained. It is hardly surprising that when such stuff is 
given to tired and overworked men and women with unsteady 
nerves as a study for their leisure hours, it is apt to cause a 
certain flavour of despondency and pessimism to become 





characteristic of the time, with the social result that if any 
difficult problem of life clamours to be solved those best 
equipped for solving it have utterly lost all youthful hope 
and cheer and have no energy for the labour. They pass 
on with sighs, leaving the task to bureaucrats and party 
politicians. 

It is an old sneer, no doubt, that realism is a picker-up of 
life’s refuse, and it may be just that any point of view 
which belongs to a large class of people should find repre- 
sentation in art. But it has never been proved to the satis- 
faction of the most reasonable and easily convinced visionary 
that the realistic is a definite point of view. For in truth 
it is only the mood of every man’s dull and depressed hours. 
We are all realists at times, just as we are all sensualists at 
times, all liars at times, and all cowards at times. And if 
it be urged that for this very reason, because it is human, 
realism is essential to art, the obvious answer comes, 
that this claim entitles it at most to a niche in the temple, not 
as at present to a domination of the whole ritual, and that 
truth in art, as in other things, should not be sought by that 
process of exhaustion encouraged so fatally in our age by the 
pedants of science, and by their fallacy that it may be 
discovered by considering all the possibilities: a method 
which surrenders intuition and all the soul’s fine instincts to 
receive in exchange a handful of theories, which, compared 
with the infinite forms of immortal truth known to the gods, 
are as # handful of pebbles to a thousand miles of shingly 
beach. 

Faulty as its philosophy is, however, the realistic creed 
which dominates our literature is not due so much to bad 
theories as to bad art. To be an idealist one must have 
a vision and an ideal; to be a realist, only a plodding, 
mechanical eye. Of all forms of art realism is the easiest 
to practise, because of all forms of mind the dull mind is 
commonest. The most unimaginative or uneducated person 
in the world can describe a dull scene dully, as the worst 
builder can produce an ugly house. To those who say that 
there are artists, called realists, who produce work which is 
neither ugly nor dull nor painful, any man who has walked 
down a commonplace city street at twilight, just as the 
lamps are lit, can reply that such artists are not realists, 
but the most courageous of idealists, for they exalt the 
sordid to a vision of magic, and create pure beauty out of 


plaster and vile dust. 
R. T. C. 








A LOST LITERARY ART 
By J. E. Parrerson 


Wuere are they ?—those old correctors of men’s excesses, 
women’s foibles, the warpings of the times, the nonsensical 
vagaries of “ Movements,” and the leeway of a nation’s 
tendencies—where are they? Those strenuous wielders of 
the lash of satire, who cared for no man that did not act 
aright, who feared no dishonest organisation no matter how 
powerful, and respected nothing that did not make for 
British integrity and general welfare—where are they ? 
Gone, alas! with the wigs, the snuff-boxes, and the coloured 
clothes of our grandfathers. Yes, gone; and the nation is 
left the poorer for their goivg. Of course, they had to go; 
that they could not last indefinitely was a mere unit in the 








common order of things. Of that it were puerile and useless 
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to complain. But what concerns us is the absence of that 
younger generation which should have arisen to take their 
place. In vain do we level our mental gaze at the horizon 
of things not corporeal, looking for a sign of those who should 
come, yet do not. We sigh, and can discern no comfort. 
We are ailing, and have no physician, can find no balm for 
our trouble, because there is only one cure for it, and that 
appears to be out of our reach. To-day the sole satirist who 
roams the land, seeking whomsoever he may castigate, is 
the maker of caricatures in which the most salient point, 
and the only virtue, is a grotesque lack of correct drawing. 


The law of libel, like the tyranny of the majority, is a 
modicum of good with an attendant quantity of evil— 
except in the recent farcical decisions which have made it 
libellons merely to use the name of an utterly unknown 
person as that of a character in a book, and which are all evil 
where not Gilbertian. Lovers of things as they are will 
raise arguments on these points, saying that we have 
improved in such matters, have grown more civilised, more 
polished, more humane, more refined. They have their 
opinions, and I have mine. It is a moot point, to which I 
would say, More humbug, more twaddle, more hypocrisy on 
every hand, and far less of the bed-rock of humanity. This 
is not an epigrammatic age, yet the wit of the day (cynical 
pessimists may ask if we have any) is epigrammatic. Nor 
can we find it in any but homeopathic doses. We have no 
large measures of wit—that is, humour made keen, spicy, 
and appetising by a dash of mental vinegar. The bulk of 
satire, once so healthy and so vigorous, has dwindled from 
Falstaffian proportions to a very Dogberry leanness. In the 
place of sack and venison, capon and full-bodied Burgundy, it 
has been fed on the supposed diet of later Victorian curates 
(dry toast and weak tea), until it scarcely knows the front 
from the back of its anatomy. The hard times on which 
satire has fallen are, paradoxically, too soft for its sustenance. 
The bigots of this “polished” age have deemed that 
correcting art a crime ; wherefore fads and tomfooleries, in 

_person and in idea, go stalking rampant and blatant through 

a land where one of the catchwords of the day is “ degenera- 
tion”! One result is that we are left benighted and 
doddering in a transition stage of new artificiality. In 
another way we stand in the “’tween-lights,” mourning 
over the grave of our lost glories, the robust flood-time of 
things that have left us to sorrow at their going. 

Puny dilettanti that we are, we know—some of us—the 
use to which Nature is putting the whole of us. For is she 
not marking time with us between the march past and the 
march to be ? Weserve a sort of useful end, like unto that 
of those who only stand and wait. But there is an evil 
behind our very humble service. About us clings a 
disquieting reminiscence of “has boen.” In the air we 
breathe (of these things) there is a painful sense of departed 
greatness, of glories snatched from our hands. Around our 
shrunken shoulders all too loosely hangs a giant’s robe. We 
are squirming mediocrity aping along under the prophet’s 
mantle. Yet we are not wholly lost—some of us—not con- 
ceited in our mediocrity ; for we have the honesty to resent 
our weakness, to be impotent at our position, to look 
the Devil in the face, speak the truth, and be not ashamed 
that what has been held from us was taken away by a grand- 
motherly authority against which we are helpless. At the 
same time we must confess to a sneaking sense of shame that 
we are not equal to a proper use of that portion of our heri+ 





tage which is still left tous. But hold! Here is stuff to 
give us pause. 

In a way, dearth proves a barren soil—yet only in a way. 
For there are causes to consider—outer causes. Mode of 
treatment is often to blame where crops are sparse. A sharp 
frost, putting a hard crust on the earth, keeps a would-be 
glorious growth underground. Here we are, then, eye 
squared to eye, cheek by jowl, with the style of treatment— 
i.e., with the frost. But it is no more than a partial frost; 
the treatment is not wholly wrong. Both these causes (one 
being the frosty doings of authority and the other a develop- 
ment) should keep down only the rank growth. Instead of 
this, however, they have created a veritable famine. The 
law of libel was not satisfied with taking away the bludgeon 
of abuse, which was right and proper ; it also ground off the 
edge of the rapier of personal satire, and left us a pointless, 
edgeless weapon, which the changing spirit of the times— 
too peevishly puerile to put a new edge to the blade—has 
constantly allowed to lie and rust. 

Now we awake to things that have been, to things as they 
are, and, spoilt children down from the nursery, we turn 
petulantly away from the fruit and sweets because, forsooth, 
we cannot have the nuts and strong wine. It is a case of 
the toddler in petticoats throwing down his wooden sword 
in pique, and crying out that he cannot have his father’s 
sabre with which to play at being a soldier! For is this 
not what we are doing by refusing to use what satire the 
effeminating libel laws have left us? But where are we the 
while? Our satirists have ceased to ply their lashes. 
Gentle and forcible alike are laid aside, and, but for an 
occasional thong that swishes through the solitude by chance, 
men, women, and ideas follow their crazy humours practi- 
cally unchecked. Not that any sane man would have abuses 
and oddities clubbed to death by abuse. There is ever the 
virtue of a golden middle, if one cares to apply it. And 
satire proper, which has now slept far too long and should 
awake to the calls of duty, was always one of the finest 
public correctors. 

To return to the former simile, that edgeless rapier should 
be put on the grindstone again, then turned to its natural 
use. In these days of taste and refinement there are errors 
of “taste” to chastise, “ refinements ” to refine, abuses to 
whip into a sense of decorum, public men and women to be 
pricked back to a proper view of themselves and their doings, 
bodies corporate to be shown the fatuousness of their actions, 
and “ Movements” galore to be ridiculed. And what can 
straighten out these warpings, put them back on to the 
track of common sense whence they have slipped, like the 
flashing, cutting blade of satire? We need more wit —not 
mere humour, but the wit that “like a razor keen, wounds 
with a touca that’s scarcely felt or seen,” yet wounds to a 
purpose which cannot be mistaken. We do not lack in a 
way, as we have said, the epigrammatist’s wit, nor the witty 
repartee that rises amidst after-dinner smoke, nor even the 
gentle, half-witty reference or rejoinder that causes a raising 
of eyebrows occasionally and sends a faint flutter through 
the decorous air of drawing-rooms (the reputed wit of 
“smart” persons, known somewhat as the “Set,” is left out 
of the question, because it is not well to transplant that 
which cannot be transplanted with good effect)—no, none of 
these is lacking, nor are they needed beyond their present 
proportions. The want, the need is for witty satire in 
generous measures, in the large measure of the play and 
the book; we want it in treatments, not in doses. And we 
look anxiously, longingly, for the dramatist and the littérateur 
who shall arise to the vacant places and put a laughing 
scorn on the abuses, the paraded “ personalities,” the freak 
idiosyncrasies, and the living “ cranks ” of to-day. 


Janua 


—————— 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HENRY OSPOVAT 


By Hatpane MAcrALh 


Tue Life of Henry Ospovat, by Oliver Onions, with its 
rich array of illustrations, does not lie before me; and I 
prefer to survey his art and the man who created it as 
I knew both, unchecked by others’ vision. 


It is abouta couple of years since I stood in the gloom of 
a bare room, lit by a fire, and looked upon the dying man. 
I had taken a turn to sit with him with his friend Joseph 
Simpson, and as I watched the irritable young fellow of 
thirty-one, racked by the agony of cancer—for the curse 
had fallen upon him in terrible form—the pity of it all 
obsessed me, and the tragedy of it stared at me. He 
begged me to lift him on to the pillow, and I gathered 
him up as though he had been a child ; for, small as he was 
of stature, the disease had wasted him to uncanny slender- 
ness. He had shown peevish temper ; indeed, as the life 
ebbed slowly away, his temper became an exaggeration of 
his always tart personality—a tartness that had made him 
many enemies amongst those who did not see deep into the 
man. He begged me to overlook all his ill-humours, and 
I, as one fibs to a dying man, pretended he had none. But 
Ospovat always faced the truth ; he shook his head, and, 
with a smile, said that it was not his bodily agonies that 
punished him, but the awful fact that he was not to be 
granted a little while longer to do good work--that he had 
so far done nothing that would live. Strangely enough, for 
close on an hour in that fire-lit room I had been gazing at 
him, thinking about this very thing, with a difference—his 
“serious” work, as we account such things, had been 
merely brilliant mimicry ; in so far the dying man’s always 
fearless eyes had seen wisdom ; but he had already created 
the greatest achievement in one realm of his art—he was 
the supreme caricaturist in our midst. To be supreme in 
any achievement in life is no mean thing; and by his supre- 
macy in the field of caricature Henry Ospovat will live, 
though he doubted it. 


Ospovat shared with Max Beerbohm this basic essential 
of caricature—the lashing vision. His caricature leaves a 
weal. .He never flinched from cruelty, as Max never 
flincies ; and he stabbed deeper. This is not to say that 
his caricatures were not also at times kindly chaff: they 
were often that. But he could lash. He was a far fuller 
artist than Max; he had none of Max's literary anecdotal 
habit—he kept within the frame, and Max’s inimitable 
literary wit was never needed by Ospovat to add to the 
intention of the drawing—nor would he have deigned to help 
out the artistic poverty of one art with the witty help of 
another. For Ospovat the drawing had to do the whole 
thing, or not be done at all. He thereby mastered carica- 
ture with an intensity granted to none other in his age. 


He greatly admired the genius of Marie Lloyd, accounting 
this player of the music-halls the greatest actress of her 
time; yet he drew her with cruel eye of exaggeration for 
her mannerisms, and wondered whether it might offend! 
One of his kindliest caricatures was of Harry Lauder ; and 
with what consummate skill he caught the action and 
movement of the man! The figure seems to jerk with 
bouncing stride across the page in the characteristic step 
of the comedian: the very accent of the North, and the 
guttural laugh of him, caught as by some wizard trick. Yet 
how simple it is! how marvellously seen and how mar- 
vellously set down! That the man could thus catch with 
such masterly power the very accent and movement of his 
fellows, so that the person limned is at a stroke made dis- 
tinct and different from all -his generation—that the man 





ordinary faculty for stating it with the absolute line and as 
absolute sense of selection, proves that, had he been given a 
longer lease of life, he would have attained to powers such 
as we can never now realise. 

Nor must he be judged, as he is generally judged, by his 


illustrations. This was but his self-schooling for a far 
wider adventure in art—and he himself had no delusions 
about it. He trained his pictorial sense in the tradition and 
the craftsmanship of the men of the ’sixties ; but, whilst he 
proved himself their rival in craftsmanship, he was not given 
years enough to escape from mimicry into an utterance of 
his own. Just towards the last—as an “ Old Jew’s Head,” 
which, I think, appears in the biography, shows—he was 
finding himself, and displaying the force that is in his cari- 
cature ; but he knew that death had snipped the thread of 
his career even as he entered the garden of the arts, and his 
frank and fearless judgment and tongue gave no hint of 
self-delusion. Face to face with the eternal silence, he 
summed up his own achievement without bias and without 
weakness ; he knew that the sword that cleaves through 
great adventure was fallen from his hand even as he had 
learnt to wield it. He had not even Beardsley’s right to 
sing—and he took no pains to hide his bitterness that he 
could not sing—‘ Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
peace,” for he resented the cruelty of fate that slew him just 
as he stood upon the heights and looked down upon the 
Promised Land. The harsh wayfaring of his sordid 
struggle for bread had been punishment enough for the 
stoutest heart, but he had to eat the bitterest bread of all— 
he had to lie there a broken man and muse upon the unful- 
filled achievement for which he kuew full well he had 
trained himself in skill had he been granted but a few years 
longer. Ospovat lived and died a tragic figure—far more 
tragic than that of the scarce more than lad whom we know 
as Aubrey Beardsley, to whom at least an astounding fulfil- 
ment was given, whose art has influenced a whole wide 
Europe, and is still influencing it. 

To gather together the illustrations that Ospovat wrought 
in imitation of Rossetti and Millais and Boyd Haughton and 
K. J. Sullivan is to miss somewhat his highest achievement. 

Ospovat gave his gift of caricature chiefly to the player- 
folk. The theatre, whether the drama or the music-hall, 
was his source of refreshment. As with the race of which 
he came, the arts were to him his delight. Now it so 
happens that the art of the actor, as though to balance the 
splendour of his nightly triumphs, dies with him—as the 
art of the singer dies. The last curtain rang down on his 
art, his fame quickly departs; his achievement is no more, 
and passes into a vague tradition, a mere gossip thing, and 
quickly vanishes. By some equally dogged denial of the 
gods, the player-folk seem to have scant sense of the art of 
the painter, and either choose for their portraiture the 
mediocre prettiness of indifferent artists or are compelled to 
live in caricature. It is granted, and has been granted, to 
few actors to be immortalised in a great portrait such as 
the masterly “Henry Irving,” by James Pryde—indeed, 
probably few critics and fewer officials of public galleries 
realise that this is one of the supr2me portraits of our age. 
It is in caricature, strangely enough, that the actor-folk 
largely know immortality ; and the artist, as though in pay- 
ment for the pleasure that he has received from the stage, 
generally achieves his finest and most kindly art in his 
caricatures of players, which, when the obvious exag- 
gerations are set aside, give masterly presentments of 
the very action and manner as well as the features of the 

person portrayed. And he who would raise the finest 


memorial to the genius of Henry Ospuvat will gather 
together every caricature his nervous fingers wrought, and 
will publish them to speak his fame and to pronounce his 





was gifted -with such genius for character-drawing and extra- 





mastery. 
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DE OMNIBUS REBUS 


SCIENCE AND ART 
By Artuur MacHen 


Tne other day I met » fellow-journalist who told me a 
strange experience that had happened to him. He said: 
“TIT am like Tennyson’s dog, 1 otten ‘hunt in dreams,’ and 
spend my night in executing strange variations and fantasies 
and descants upon the plainsong melody of my daily work. 
Well, the other night I dreamed that Jones, the news-editor, 
came to me and said: ‘Look here, Blank; you know Llan- 
degveth ; you get off there as quick as you can; you ought 
to bring back a first-rate story.’ And while I was gathering 
my note-book and pencils, my hat and coat, and reflecting 
that most, if not all, of my old friends at Llandegveth were 
dead ; I woke up. 

“But the tune that this odd dream had started ran in 
my head for many days, and still echoes in the inner ear. 
Llandegveth! I had not seen it for a score of years, I 
doubt whether I had thought of it, distinctly and speci- 
fically, as separate and apart from other remembered places 
and loved memories, for the last ten years; and thus 
strangely and whimsically it was summoned back by a crazy 
dream into the audience-chamber of the consciousness ; 
summoned from that wild outer waste of the soul, from that 
dim under-world where the dead thoughts still live, awaiting 
the voice that shall renew their life and quicken them once 
more. 

“No; I had not thought of Llandegveth for years, but now 
my steps revisit its hidden ways. I am again in the valley 
of the Soar, that swift shining brook with its everlasting 
song as it slides and ripples over the big stones, shaded by 
the grave procession of the alders. I can see the little 
village in that enclosed valley, the whitewashed cottages in 
their gardens following the course of the stream, the broad, 
rich meadows on the western side, the wall of the hillside, 
and far away the huger height of the rounded mountain. I 
see where the Soar floats in a shallow flood across the road, 
and above, the little church on the height. In the church- 
yard, under the dark yews, and within the church, are the 
graves and monuments of the villagers and the farmers and 
the old, vanished gentry of the place. Flourished memorials, 
beginning ‘ Here under lyeth,’ brave coats of arms of 
Meyrick and Ambrose and Perrott—I can see again the 
three golden pears for coat and parrot for crest of the last 
house—whitewashed walls, deal pews, square sixteenth- 
century east window ; they all stand anew in clear, restored 
light, and through the window the yew-boughs are tossing 
on a windy Sunday morning in March—in a March of forty 
years ago. And perhaps I alone of all those who assembled 
on that March morning and began to sing ‘New every 
morning is the love’ am still in the region of the living. 

“T pass down the road, the carpenter’s shop on my right, 
lower, the blacksmith’s forge on my left—alas! old Watkins 
and old Cradock are long dead—and go by Waun-y-pwll, 
where the Ambroses lived; by Lansoar, the home of the 
Meyricks—a Meyrick of the thirteenth century gave a piece 
of land that a candle should burn for ever before the altar 
of the neighbouring church of Llanddewi—and I get lost 
in these old memories, and I get lost trying to find my way 
in fancy by meadow-paths, by winding, narrow lanes. Time 
flies back ; to my nostrils comes the scent of the larchwood 
on a June evening; it was there that the feathery ‘ mares’- 
tails’ grew in masses of vivid green. I see again the marvel 


and the glory ofa white winter land, a glimmering, violet’ 
sky, the sun a disc of dull red fire on the mountain-top, and . 


a grove of black pines high upon the hill. Again, it is a 
still evening in October; the bracken is brown on the hill- 
side, and withered leaves are shivering in the hedge; there 





is a grey-clouded sky, and all seems still in a secret and 
hidden valley, save for the faint tinkle and ripple of a tiny 
brooklet.” 

Such was the “story” that the journalist had brought 
back from his spiritual visit to Llandegveth, and it reminded 
me of some literary talk which I have been hearing lately. 
Wherever I go I make a point of expressing my intense 
admiration for Mr. Masefield’s wonderful poem, “The 
Everlasting Mercy,” which in my opinion is one of the 
greatest pieces of pure and exalted literature that has been 
seen in England for many years. And when I utter this 
opinion in literary circles I hear something like this :— 

“But what have you to say for the psychology of it ?” 

“Yes ; how about the psychology? How much of that 
poem is village wastrel, and how much pure Masefield ?” 

“ And that woman who bursts out at him just before he is 
converted ; do you mean to tell me that any woman would 
ever give herself away like that ? It’s absurd.” 

“Look here. This man had been a drunkard, and his 
constitution must have been perfectly rotten. Are we to 
believe that after a hard fight—and it was a hard fight, 
mind you—with a heavy drinking-bout to follow, he could 
have gone up and down that village in the way he is sup- 
posed to have done ?” 

“He puts the scene in the ’sixties; and he mentions 
margarine |!” 

“ How do you justify that ecstatic peace at the end of the 
poem? Of course, one recognises the mood—it is that of 
Traherne ; but would it occur so early after conversion ?” 

And, oddly enough, it seems to me that the most reason- 
able of all these irrational observations is the caveat as to 
margarine. Here we have an undoubted anachronism. It 
is certain, I suppose, that this golden substitute for butter 
was not known in the ‘sixties; and though Shakespeare 
from end to end is full of the wildest anachronisms which— 
to quote the first Duke of Wellington—do not matter a 
“twopenny damn,” still there was no margarine known in 
the days when the Gloucestershire wastrel of the poem wit- 
nessed and experienced the Great Transmutation in himself 
and in the world, and I see no reason why the author should 
not mend this error in his next edition—provided always that 
he has nothing better to do. 

As for the purely “ psychological” objections ; I am afraid 
that I think them all pure, rampant, undisguised folly. They 
are as wide of the mark as if I had said to my friend the 
journalist :— 

“Look here, this dream of yours is all nonsense. Your 
paper only goes in for London ‘stories;’ is it likely that 
the news editor would send you to a little place 150 miles 
from town, where nothing ever has happened or ever will 
happen? The whole thing is based on an absurd miscon- 
ception of modern journalism.” 

Exactly ; but to the dreamer the point was that pleasant 
and goodly recollections were revived for him, that he 
received anew the vision of his childhood, and heard again 
with the ear of the spirit the murmur and melody of the 
rippling brook. To him of what account was it if his dream 
misrepresented the psychology of Jones, the news editor ? 

The fact is that when we are considering fine literature— 
that marvellous spagyric art which renews the vision of our 
eternal youth in the lost garden—all this chatter about 
psychology is the sheerest balderdash and impertinence. It 
is well enough, if the pursuit happens to amuse one, to pause 
in reading “ Vanity Fair” to consider whether Becky would 
really have thrown the “Dixonary” out ofthe carriage window 
on leaving Miss Pinkerton’s academy. It might plausibly be 
suggested that so sharp a young woman, fully aware of her 


precarious and difficult hold on the world, would have 


realised the imprudence of making a bitter enemy. 


about the end.of Josh; would Becky have cut off her source 
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of income? People who like this sort of game can play this 
sort of game with the secondary literature of the logical 
understanding, and not much harm is done; it is almost as 
amusing and instructive as Patience. But when this solemn 
trifling is applied to the primary literature of the creative 
imagination, it becomes exasperating in the highest degree ; 
it is @ mere repetition of the silly remark that was once 
made to Turner: “I never saw a sunset like that.” It is as 
if one were to “ criticise” Keats by saying, “‘ Well, it seems 
to me a psychological absurdity to suppose that a half- 
educated Cockney lad, the son of a livery-stable keeper, and 
companion of Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen, should write such 
a poem as the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn!’” It is highly 
improbable ; but the universe—and the arts—are a tissue 
of improbabilities. To paraphrase Tertullian, credo quia 
impossibile ; all true life, all art at its highest is a series of 
monstrous improbabilities and absurdities. If this were not 
so, then were our life as the life of the beasts, and our art 
would have no existence at all. When that furnace of the 
sages, governed with wisdom, glows white; when the rude 
dross and the gross matters have been purged away in the 
burning of that fire, and the pure gold shines recreated and 
immortal; then the world of life and of art becomes the 
world of miracles. Then the deaf hear and the blind receive 
their sight; then the wilderness blossoms like the rose, and 
in the stony places are found the waterpools. In this hour, 
then, literature is lifted up from all low conditions, from 
questions of probable and improbable, and all such 
unprofitable impertinences. Alas! let us not be found 
reading “Kubla Khan” and inquiring as to the precise 
age of the damsel on Mount Abora, and as to where 
she could have learned to play the dulcimer, and how 
much her dulcimer-master charged per lesson, and why she 
played the instrument on a mountain, and whether her 
mother knew that she was out. For if we do these things 
we shall discover at last that the phrase “unheard melodies” 
is a contradiction in terms, and that the faery seas forlorn 
are not charted at the Admiralty or so much as mentioned 
in any geographical work sanctioned for use in elementary 
schools by the Board of Education; which state of mind is 
probably alluded to in the Scriptural expression, “ The second 
death.” 

Indeed all the subject-matter in fine literature with which 
these poor psychologists are engaged is in reality but the 
footnote to the poem or the romance, not the poem or the 
romance itself. It explains how the lyric—the incantation— 
came to be uttered ; it is strictly parallel to Coleridge’s note 
to“ Kubla Khan.” Had he taken opium on that day long 
ago in Somerset? Did he awake with a long poem of 
hundreds of lines present tohis mind? Was he interrupted 
by a gentleman from Porlock on business ? I don’t know; 
these statements may be true or they may not be true; and 
in any case—pleading once more the example of a high 
heroic shade—it doesn’t matter a twopenny damn! There 
are people who would turn away more in sorrow than in 
anger from the man who had rescued them from the vision 
of death in the water, and had restored them to the vision 
of life on dry land, because his clothes were ready-made and 
his accent provincial: let me not be found amongst these ; 
let me not be found with the utterers of inconsequence and 
impertinence. 

For their place is in Mr. Squeers’ First Class in English 
Spelling and Philosophy, where they will learn that a horse 
is a quadruped, and quadruped’s Latin for beast; or rather 
in that far worse hell where Bitzer defined a horse as 
“ Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth — namely, 
twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive.” 
A man once told me that the English Army was rationed on 
strictly scientific principles. “Is that so?” I replied. 
“Then God help them !” 

B 





THE HISTORY OF PAINTING* 


By Frank Harris 


Histories of art are usually mere books of reference ; critics 
of art, compilers or collectors of current opinions—purveyors, 
so to speak, of the East wind—in a word, journalists. There 
is one authentic book on art, I used to believe, and one only, 
“Les Maitres d’Autrefois,’ by Fromentin, and Fromentin 
happened to be a master both of brush and pen, a painter of 
extraordinary achievement whose pictures in the Louvre 
rank with those travel-sketches through the Sahara which 
can only be compared with the best work of a Loti or a 
Burton. 


Mr. Macfall, too, has been a painter, and if he never 
reached the technical mastery of Fromentin in the craft, he 
nevertheless possesses an extraordinary knowledge and love 
of painting, and is the best guide to the whole subject that 
could be found, perhaps even a better guide than Fromentin 
himself. 


Like Fromentin, Mr. Macfall is a creative artist, though 
in words for choice; he has written at least one novel—t The 
Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfer "—which entitles him to speak 
with authority. Asa master in one art he is of kin with 
the masters in every art. He knows the motive-force; he 
knows the aim and purpose of the artist; nothing is lacking 
in his equipment, not even the craft of colours, and he proves 
to us by his example that the medium is a small matter 
in comparison with the message. 


Unlike most English writers, Mr. Macfall realises per- 
fectly that the realm of art is not confined to what is 
pleasing or beautiful, or healthy even; that the abnormal 
and diseased and accidental have their rights in art as in 
life. He sees that art at its best is the impression made by 
life on a sensitive soul; and so long as the impression 
rendered is extraordinary, either in form or in substance, or 
both, its value to men is above rubies. 


Mr. Maefall, then, is catholic in his appreciation—he knows 
no exclusions; even the curious strivings of our day, the 
so-called post-impressionism of Gauguin or Gogh, Cézanne 
or Picasso, find in him an ardent if discriminating defender. 
He loves the whole realm of painting; he is one of the few 
critics living who will talk to you passionately of the strange, 
half-suggestive, half-mystical vision of Sime, and in the next 
breath declare that the etchings of John rank with those of 
Rembrandt and Whistler. He admires the craft of Laszlo 
and the force of Brangwyn, the colour-visions of Lovat Fraser, 
and the realistic caricatures of Ospovat. To him indeed the 
House of Art has many mansions. 


If I seemed at first to prefer Fromentin to any other guide 
in this demesne, let me now do Mr. Macfall justice. His 
admiration even of the great Dutchmen is wider than 
Fromentin’s, for, strange to say, while no one ever wrote so 
well of Hals and Rembrandt and Rubens as Fromentin, the 
French artist never seems to have noticed the wonder-works 
of Vermeer, and so left it to Mr. Macfall to repair his 
unaccountable omission. 


In these eight large volumes, which deal with hundreds of 
artists from the early Italian and Dutch Primitives to the 
posters and caricatures of our own day, I have found only 
two or three judgments which I should care to alter, and it 
is more than probable that when I differ from Mr. Macfall 
I am only advertising my limitations and assuring his 
triumph. For instance, he places Turner above all other 
English painters and among the greatest of all time; to Mr. 





* History of Painting. By Haldane Macfall. Illustrated. In 
Right Vols. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 7s. 6d. each vol.) 
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Macfall, Turner, thanks to his indomitable industry and 
those “covetous eyes” of his, is the prince of colourists. 
For the life of me I cannot see it ; Turner’s last period shows, 
I think, a falling off ; Hogarth is to me a greater name. But, 
as I have said, I am probably mistaken in this; I do not 
pretend to any nice surety of judgment in an art that is 
not mine. 

In one or two matters, however, I think Mr. Macfall may 
be corrected, or at least supplemented. Let me take a minor 
point first, yet one which has already given rise to volumes 
of discussion. Every one knows Titian’s great picture, the 
so-called “‘ Sacred and Profane Love,” now in the Borghese 
at Rome. Crowe and Cavalcaselle call it “ Artless and 
Sated Love,” for no particular reason; the German 
Wickhoff, Mr. Macfall thinks, “ probably came nearer to 
Titian’s motive when he suggested it as an illustration of 
the incident of ‘ Venus and Medea’ in the ‘ Argonautica’ 
of Valerius Flaccus,” and accordingly Mr. Macfall calls 
the picture “Venus and Medea.” All these guesses 
seem to me to miss the essential. Titian has here 
painted two women seated on the marble rim of a 
classic fountain, facing the spectator; between them on the 
further side of the fountain a little child, perhaps a cupid, 
is dabbling in the water; a gorgeous landscape lies behind, 
with a blue sea in the further distance. The picture 
suggests no name except “ Beauty Draped and Undraped ;” 
but its significance is apparent as soon as one perceives that 
the two women are portraits of one and the same person; 
the features are the same, the form, the red-gold hair— 
everything. Some Venetian nobleman, I imagine, brought 
his wife to Titian and asked him to paint her in her splendid 
dress as she wished to be painted, and nude as he desired. 
The very soul of the Italian Renaissance is in the incident 
and its naturalistic handling; the gorgeously attired lady 
will not look at her nude presentment; she turns her head 
slightly aside though the nude seems to be appealing to her. 

Once or twice I have to differ with our guide more radi- 
cally. Speaking of the poet-illustrator Blake, Mr. Macfall 
declares that “symbolism is always a confession of failure 
in art, whether in literature or painting,” and he proceeds to 
spice his dislike of symbolism with acrid contempt. But as 
he admits that critical appreciation must always limp pain- 
fully behind creative achievement, surely he should have 
consulted the great masters before deciding the matter by 
& priori reasoning. Don Quixote tilting at the windmill is 
one instance of the effective use of symbolism which Mr. 
Macfall, I am sure, would be the last to deride ; the Prodigal 
Son is another; Andersen’s story of the King or Prince who 
appeared without any clothes on is a third; in literature at 
least, if not in painting, the symbol has its uses and its place. 
And its place, in my opinion, is very high indeed; it 
is particularly the artistic expression of the intellect ; and 
though painting may be too sensuous to render pure intel- 
lect, just as music is too vague, literature is not so limited. 
In truth, this power is peculiar to words, and to words alone ; 
it is the crowning faculty which puts literature above all 
the other arts, making it the most complex and the most 
gomplete. Blake was primarily a poet and not a painter, and 
was assuredly justified in treating the intellect as within 
the purview of his art. I will not assert that he always or 
often used the symbol effectively ; but in an age of perukes 
and patches he was a great poet; in the age of Voltaire a 
great believing seer who realised always that in this painted 
show of things the transitory is sent as a symbol and the 
defective as a rainbow promise. Though Mr. Macfall praises 
Blake's extraordinary genius, he is unduly severe on him 
both as artist and poet; “in the realm of painting,” he 
declares, “‘he was pitifully inarticulate . . he never 
created a complete artistic thing. Mystification is not 
mysticism.” 





The only possible reply is that such condemnation is not 
criticism. Many of Blake’s illustrations make a deep impres- 
sion on me; some of his lyrics are among the finest in the 
language; now and then his mystical utterances reach 
inspiration. 

This is the supreme merit of Mr. Macfall’s sincerity and 
talent that one feels forced to draw attention to his judgings 
whenever they miss the centre. Speaking of Rembrandt 
and the neglect by his contemporaries of his finest works 
(“some of his portraits did not fetch sixpence”), Mr. 
Macfall says :-— 


We are wont to think of genius in art living in a world 
pulsing with artistic achievement, the masterpiece being 
created for a wide group of enthusiastic connoisseurs. It 
has never been so. The bulk of the antique Athenians, of 
the Italians of the Renaissance, and the Dutchmen of the 
sixteen-hundreds, were as rank Philistines, as conceited in 
their self-sufficiency as are the bulk of the cultured classes 
in London and New York to-day. The artist is always 
ahead of his time. But the artist reveals life to the less 
dowered ; and each master, though he be crucified and 
stoned for it, adds to the experience of the race. 


Now much of this is true; the artist is always ahead of 
his time, ahead even of the best of his time; but it is not 
true that the level of artistic appreciation in Athens under 
Pericles, or in Florence under the Medici, or in Amsterdam 
in the sixteenth century, was anything like so low as it is 
in London or New York to-day. It is so low in New York 
that no great artist can live there; it is so low in London 
that Keats and Shelley and Byron preferred to live abroad, 
and John Davidson killed himself in misery, though a tenth 
part of the sum given to one of our place-seeking politicians 
would have saved him. The painter is far more favoured 
by fortune than the sculptor or poet ; both the new-rich 
and the aristocrats want him to paint their portraits and 
flatter their vanity ; but what chance has a sculptor of 
genius to-day in London ? What chance has a singer ? 


No one denies now that Alfred Stevens was the greatest 
sculptor we English have bred; to make a poor living he 
had to work as a builder’s clerk, and at the height of his 
power we set him to design fire-irons and stoves, and when 
at last he won through so far as to be entrusted with 
the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s, we could not find 
money enough to complete it, and we permitted an idiot 
Dean to damage the great design by refusing to allow the 
equestrian statue which should have been the crown of the 
work. Stevens died “ worn out by the anxieties of the great 
monument, unrecognised and broken.” 


Let the truth be told: with the exception of painters, 
artists are treated worse to-day in England than anywhere 
else. In all established and regimented professions the rate 
of pay in England for the best work is threefold larger than 
in any other country ; but the English don’t care for art, 
have no notion yet of its vital importance, and treat their 
“Shining Ones” with boorish indifference, according to the 
law of the market. Browning at sixty could say that he 
had not made £200 a year by his writings, and Browning 
was perhaps the greatest English poet since Shakespeare. 

The Jews learned by experience what happens to the 
people who stone the prophets: we imagine fondly that we 
can escape a similar condemnation. 


I cannot put aside these supremely interesting volumes 
without saying a word of praise for the super-excellent way 
they are got up: the printing is of the best; the reproduc- 
tions on colour by Mr. Leman Hare are simply astounding in 
fidelity and charm. Both publishers and artists appear to 
have conspired to surpass themselves, 
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REVIEWS 


THE STORY OF AN ENDURING 
FRIENDSHIP 


Forty Years of Friendship as Recorded in the Correspondence 
of John Duke, Lord Ooleridge, and Ellis Yarnall during 
the Years 1856 to 1895. Edited by Cuariton YarRNALL. 
Portrait Frontispiece. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“ AuL biographies and letters, simply and honestly written,” 
said Lord Coleridge to Ellis Yarnall in 1886, “are inte- 
resting.” They certainly are so when they happen to be 
those written by and to such correspondents as the writers 
of the letters here presented to us. 

John Duke, Lord Coleridge, had many friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and we hear a good deal about 
them in these pages. We hear, too, much of interest con- 
cerning great men and great things in our own country— 
too often, alas! old unhappy things which were best for- 
gotten. Lord Coleridge was essentially a gentle man; but, 
like the disciple whose name he bore, he was a good hater, 
and in many of these letters he is at no pains to conceal his 
dislike of certain men. One unfortunate object of his ire 
was Ruskin. “The moral temper of the man is 
to me, I must own, unspeakably repulsive;” then 
follow the reasons for his severe criticism, the force of 
which one may appreciate without accepting. Poe is a 
“scoundrel,” but “I cannot help, against my own judgment, 
being fascinated with him.” The great love, with the 
Englishman, as with his American friend, is Words- 
worth. It will be remembered that Ellis Yarnall is the 
author of “ Wordsworth and the Coleridges.” Such a love 
is what one would expect of two such gentle natures. 
Tennyson “ does not add to one’s store of thought, and open, 
as it were, new fields to one as even the dullest and least 
exquisite of Wordsworth’s poems always do. . . . Art 
and grace have always seemed to me his characteristics, 
rather than thought or invention. He always does best on 
an old theme, round which he can twine the lovely flowers 
of his song, till perhaps he almost hides it in beautiful 
chaplets which yet would have no support but for that 
which another has furnished to them.” Later we read 
concerning Tennyson the curious but piquant criticism that 
“there is always, or almost always, a little bit of the ‘sly 
Satyr peeping through the leaves’ in Tennyson.” Gladstone 
is to Coleridge “the greatest, noblest, purest, and sincerest 
public man of his century ;” but in later years this high 
opinion becomes considerably modified. As for Dizzy, he is 
“a mere phrase-monger of great power of language and 
undaunted pluck ;” “a charlatan in all real business and 
real politics ;” “a charlatan and Brummagem-sort of Chat- 
ham;” he “has corrupted and lowered the character of 
public men and taken truth and honour out of public 
affairs . . . he is a mountebank and phrase-monger, 
and nothing else.” 

The later opinion upon the character of Gladstone is of 
much interest. ‘‘ He is one of the greatest and, at the same 
time, one of the strangest men I ever knew—full of genius, 
knowledge, eloquence, power, high-mindedness, of a sort, but 
little wisdom, and very little judgment at bottom 
thoroughly magnanimous,” but “a little the worse from 
flattery.” Coleridge met Carlyle four or five times, 
who, though his rudeness “rose to the heroic,” was 
“ decently civil” upon those occasions. 

Ellis Yarnall had been writing to Coleridge concerning 
Phillips Brooks, and saying that the latter was “‘as true a 
product of Harvard as Newman was of Oxford.” Coleridge 





is indignant at the mere suggestion of a comparison; he 
would as soon think of comparing Southey or Scott with 
Shakespeare, and to him who had known Wordsworth and 
Mr. Gladstone, Newman remains, “on the whole, far the 
greatest man I ever knew.” Coleridge was a friend of 
Matthew Arnold for: sixty years, and introduced him to 
Ellis Yarnall. The death of Arnold in 1888 was a great 
blow to both of them. In the former's life he left a void 
which “can never be filled up, and there is not a day now 
that I do not miss him, and long to ask him some question, 
orimpart to him some thought. I think he was one of the 
noblest and most perfect characters I ever knew.” 

In these letters we are afforded many interesting glimpses 
into Coleridge’s professional career. Readers of the Life 
written by Ernest Hartley Coleridge will remember that the 
Lord Chief Justice to be, started his career at the Bar as a 
married man, and was almost entirely dependent upon his 
father. In these pages we see him as a busy junior, as a 
Q.C., offered silk unsolicited by the Lord Chancellor, as 
Attorney-General, Judge, and finally as Lord Chief Justice. 
In the trial of the Tichborne case in the Common Pleas his 
speech as Attorney lasted twenty-six days: small wonder 
then to hear him speak of “the moral fog and pestilence ” 
of that case, and refer to it as “ the most oppressive case I 
was ever in.” Coleridge’s profession was from first to last 
thoroughly uncongenial to him. We find him confessing so 
much in 1858. In 1871 he repeats that he dislikes his work 
beth in his profession and in the House. By 1886 the 
work has become “ positively repulsive” to him. He is 
eager “to get away and be replaced by some one who will 
do it better.” 

In the War of Secession Ellis Yarnall pleads with great 
fervour the behalf of the Northerners. Coleridge hates the 
very notion of slavery, but he cannot extend his full 
sympathy to the Northern cause. He thinks the South was 
fully justified politically in setting up for itself. Neverthe- 
less he does “ most entirely believe the North must and will 
win in the end.” Later on, in ‘63, he “shrinks back with 
horror from the Northern spirit ;” when the war appears to 
him to have become one of conquest and extermination, “a 
devastating, a most cruel and barbaric war to conquer men, 
bad and brutal and barbarous, if you please, in the beginning, 
but who have shown power enough and resolution enough to 
entitle them, according to my notion of the ‘rights of man,’ 
to refuse allegiance to Mr. Lincoln.” 

In 1876 Sir John Coleridge died. “Life and the world 
have a dreary look to me, now he is gone, and it seems 
almost as if I should never really care for anything again.” 
A couple of years afterwards the bereaved son lost his dearly 
loved wife. This was the crowning blow. In beautiful 
language he writes to Yarnall :— 


My friend, when I covered her sweet face and hands with 
her bridal veil, the last thing before they closed her up, and 
looked my last upon my wife, she was as lovely, as pure, as 
child-like as when we stood as bride and bridegroom in the 
little church in the Isle of Wight, when she became my wife, 
in a bright sunlight which has shone upon us ever since. 
The joy of life is gone—the light of my home is put out. 


In 1881 we find him busy organising his new Division and 
“smoothing down the ruffled feathers” of Judges who “ don’t 
really like the change,” but since the death of his wife “ the 
spring of lifeis gone. I do not care for life or its successes, 
and I should lay down my burden and take my place in the 
grave beside her without repining.” In 1883 Coleridge is 
at last induced to visit the States, but we do not hear very 
much of his impressions, although he saw the best men, and, 
hater of “ fuss” as he was, appears to have really enjoyed 
his visit. Upon the homeward voyage he made the acquaint- 
ance of the lady who eventually became his second wife. 
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The marriage brought the sunlight back into his darkened 
life, and thereafter, when his public “innings ” is well-nigh 
over, we read that he is so happy in his home that all other 
things seem very small to him. During the stay in America 
all that he heard of Lincoln filled him with interest. “A 
great, sad, deep, true nature as ever was in the world.” 
With regard to the Home Rule question, Yarnall is inclined to 
think that “a separate Parliament and a separate Executive 
would be but the beginning of civil war in Ireland.” But 
he does not broach the topic willingly, for he knows his 
friend’s strong feelings thereupon. Coleridge thought our 
treatment of the Irish “a wicked history—the wickedest I 
know since Adam ; and it does not lie in us, the Spartans, 
to revile the helots for being what we have made them.” 

We should much like to see this book fully annotated and 
indexed. In its present form it must be read in conjunction 
with the Life of John Duke, Lord Coleridge, already referred 
to. 





THE REFORMATION UNDER 
EDWARD VI. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England. Vol. III. By 
James Garrpyer, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus impartial history of a difficult period of the Reforma- 
tion is one of the most valuable contributions towards the 
study of that controversial epoch which has yet appeared. It 
is a great advance on the biased accounts of the nineteenth- 
century historians. But Dr. Gairdner is well known for 
his judicial mind no less than for his patient, critical 
scholarship. The book should go far in helping to dispel 
the common illusion that the Reformation was in any sense 
® spontaneous popular movement, or, indeed, generally 
acceptable to the people of England in Edward’s reign. 
Dr. Gairdner says plainly :—“It is a pleasing delusion 
that the Reformation made such great strides as it did under 
Edward VI. purely by its own sweet reasonableness. 
Coercion did the work, and unless coercion had been very 
thorough the work would not have been done.” The main 
impulse came from above, and was engineered by two 
absolute despotic and quite unconstitutional as well as 
singularly unscrupulous rulers, the Dukes of Somerset and 
Warwick. 

“The world has been slow to recognise,” says Dr. 
Gairdner, “that the climax of Henry VIII.’s despotism was 
attained when it broke down the ancient liberties and inde- 
pendence of the Church.” At the same time Henry VIII. 
wished no further changes to be made after his death, and 
in an elaborately devised will arranged for a kind of Con- 
servative Government for nine years till Edward was of 
age. But, astute though he was, his calculations did not 
foresee the advent to power of men who, under his strong 
hand, were abject servants. These men, greedy of power, and 
having learnt their lesson from an absolute autocrat, set up an 
oligarchical tyranny of their own, and for six and a half years 
were practically irresponsible either to King or Parliament. 
The King, a precocious boy andovertaught religious prig ( pace 
Sir Clements Markham), was a mere instrument in their 
hands, Even his Tudor self-will they guided for their own 
purposes. Most prominent was their determination to reduce 
the Church to a department of the State, and to force drastic 
c s upon the nation. There was also ever present to 
their minds the possibility of replenishing an impoverished 
exchequer by further pillage. Under pretence of doing 
away with superstition and of founding grammar- 
schools, an Act was passed for the sale of chantry lands. 
The real object, as stated in the minutes of the Council, was 





“specially for the relief of the King’s Majesty’s charges and 
expenses, which do daily grow and increase by reason of 
divers and sundry fortifications, garrisons, levying of men 
and soldiers, &c.” This Act was strongly opposed by 
Cranmer and other Bishops. The money was dissipated. 
The grammar-schools had to wait. In fact, comparatively 
few were ever founded, and when they were it is doubtful 
whether the new schools compensated for those that were 
lost in the extinction of the chantries. 

On the despotic character given to the English Constitution 
by the Tudors, and only obliterated during the long and 
painful struggle of the seventeenth century, Dr. Gairdner 
has a remarkable observation peculiarly apposite at the 
present time :—‘‘ Even so, historic origins remain (he says), 
for to this day it is a power behind the throne—namely, the 
Cabinet—that wields the destinies of England, however 
much we please to talk about democracy.” More surprising 
still to many will be this historian’s estimate of the auto- 
cratic power which forced upon the nation the “ Uniformity” 
Prayer-book of Edward’s reign. “It would almost seem 
that the pre-Reformation Church was the Church of liberty, 
and that we have been ever struggling since that day to 
recover something of that liberty and variety which the 
Government of Edward VI. first denied us.” 

All the Bishops who in the least degree seemed to stand in 
the way of the despotic Protectorate were at once haled to 
unjust confinement in prison. The impolitic and outrageous 
intolerance shown to the Lady Mary had a lasting effect, 
which became manifest when she became Queen. And yet 
Warwick by his dying Confession showed that whatever 
religion he had was of the old school. So utterly unscrupu- 
lous were these men who had climbed to power by cunning 
statecraft. Dr. Gairdner fully recognises the fact that the 
Reformers were as intolerant as the Papal party. Until 
recently partisan historians have glossed over this unwel- 
come truth. “As soon as Lollard opinions obtained favour 
at Court they were sapported by that Royal supre- 
macy which was the first moving cause of the Reformation. 
And yet there was no real gain for the principle of 
religious toleration. How could there be when Heresy 
insisted that old Orthodoxy was wrong and only desired to 
take her place. Coercion and deposition of Bishops 
were carried even further under Elizabeth.” It is significant, 
too, that the latter Lollards were revolting from the Reformed 
Church with as great or greater vehemence than their pre- 
decessors had done from the Church of Rome. In other 
countries besides England the position was simply political— 
namely, that the civil rulers forced their religion upon their 
subjects. Dr. Gairdner says that “the theory that Pro- 
testantism was more tolerant than Romanism will not bear 
investigation.” He might have added that the intolerant 
spirit which suppressed the Church of England under Oliver 
Cromwell lasted in its cruel persecution in Ireland until the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. 

Dr. Gairdner is very clear in his view of what is called the 
‘Established Church.” Even now many people fondly 
imagine that Henry VIII. founded a new Church 
in England. Nothing was further from his thoughts. 
Others have given the “credit” to Cranmer. We have 
lately seen it categorically stated that Archbishop Parker 
was pre-eminently the man who founded the Church 
of England. But a deeper and impartial study of 
history shows that not one of the English Reformers had 
the least idea of breaking with the Catholic Church, or of 
oversetting the continuity of the Heclesia Anglicana of Magna 
Charta, however ready they were to repudiate the Papal 
Supremacy and to carry through much-needed reforms. 
With the decline of the medieval respect for the guidance 
of Rome (for centuries quite justified) —“ Nations had to form 
their own standard of right and wrong. Enough that in so 
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doing they could not maintain themselves without some 
respect for justice and the eternal truth of Christianity. 
Hence what is called the Established Church principle, by 
which the life of the Church and the life of the nation 
depend upon each other. Not that the Church is established 
by the State, for it existed long before; but that the State 
recognises the Church and upholds her principles, while the 
Church submits to such conditions in secular matters as the 
State may think fit to impose. This is what really consti- 
tuted the essence of the English Reformation—secular power, 


indeed secular tyranny, from which there was no escape, 


gradually mollified by the recognition of vital truths in 
the keeping of that Church which it oppressed, but never 
could disown.” 

Altogether it will be seen from a study of Dr. Gairdner’s 
liberal and impartial work that we are gradually arriving at 
a very different estimate of the religious and political revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century from that hitherto set forth 
by partisan historians on either side. In this connection we 
may draw attention to his valuable comments in the Intro- 
duction on the much misunderstood words “heresies” and 
“hereticks.” Dr. Gairdner’s expressed hope may certainly 
be regarded as well fulfilled, that his “ words may have con- 
tributed something towards a clearer and healthier view of 
the Reformation.” 





MODERN BELGIUM 


Belgium of the Belgians. By Demetrius C. Boutcer. (Sir 
' Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s. net.) 


We have an impression that Belgium has been rather 
neglected by contemporary English writers, although its 
geographical position and commercial prosperity should 
make it specially interesting to Englishmen, who should be 
the last to measure the importance of a country by its size. 
A very large number of English tourists visit Belgium every 
year, but few of them, we imagine, acquire evena superficial 
knowledge of the country. That Brussels has many cafés, 
that Bruges is an ancient city, that Ostend is lively in 
August, and that there are excellent golf-links at Knocke 
would probably exhaust the travel notes of most of these 
blithe holiday-makers. So we were prepared to welcome a 
good general handbook to Belgium, a volume that should 
elude the conventional futilities of the guide-books, and we 
are pleased to say that Mr. Boulger’s book is very good 
indeed. It tells the history of the principal cities; it gives 
some account of the Belgian Constitution and of Belgian 
politics ; it treats of the Army, literature, commerce, religion, 
and general life of the country, and combines accuracy with 
an impartiality that Mr. Boulger must surely have found 
difficult to maintain at times. 

For Belgium to-day is a kingdom markedly divided on 
nearly all important questions, and it is hard for any one 
who becomes interested in the country not to take sides. 
Mr. Boulger devotes a chapter to the language question, to 
which attention has already been called in the pages of 
Tue Acapemy, and this problem, which from being purely 
academic is rapidly becoming exceedingly dangerous from 
the point of view of a united Belgium, is merely a reflection 
of the fact that Belgium is inhabited by two strongly con- 
trasted races, and that, in spite of varying statistics, these 
races are very evenly balanced in point of numbers. The 
Flemish are staunchly Catholic, Teutonic in their tastes, 
mistrustful of foreigners, slow in their movements, dull- 
witted, a little barbaric in moments of relaxation; the 
Walloons are for the most part sceptics in religion, 
passionate admirers of French institutions and ways of life, 
keen shopkeepers, small-bodied, intelligent, and possibly 





a little too civilised to be honest. These races do not mix— 
it would be rather surprising if they did; and from the 
figures quoted in the book under notice it would seem that 
at the time of the 1900 census only a little over 10 per cent. 
of the inhabitants could speak both French and Flemish. 

For thirty years or so after the Revolution of 1830, that 
made Belgium an independent kingdom, no one seems to 
have given much attention to the relative merits of the 
languages, bat since then the Flemish have never ceased to 
fight for the supremacy of their language, and the fact that 
the Catholics have been in power for the last twenty-seven 
years has helped them to get rather more than their rights. 
But the results of the recent communal elections, in which 
the combined Liberals and Socialists scored many notable 
victories over the Catholics, seem to foreshadow the certain 
defeat of the Government at the General Elections this 
year, and if the new alliance holds together there will pro- 
bably be a reaction in favour of the Walloons. 

If the language question stood alone, no doubt a suitable 
compromise would be found; but party politics are as 
unreasonable in Belgium as elsewhere, and a supporter of 
French culture against Flemish simplicity will probably 
find himself pledged to a party that is bound to placate the 
Socialists and to wage a bitter campaign against the Catholic 
Church. It will always be only too easy for unscrupulous 
politicians in Belgium to win notoriety by fomenting the 
differences between the two races, and an Education Bill 
that will please both parties has already become impossible. 
Certainly Mr. Boulger is not taking too grave a view of cir- 
cumstance when he writes that this struggle “may be 
pregnant with the gravest consequences to Belgium’s 
future.” 

It is difficult to see what the end will be, but it may be 
noted that the industrial growth of Belgium is all in favour 
of the anti-clericals, and that probably in the long run the 
Catholics will have to put up with a permanent loss of poli- 
tical power. Belgian pessimists prophesy that the country 
will ultimately be divided between France and Germany, 
but a more reasonable division would restore the Flemish 
provinces to Holland. Asa matter of fact, Belgium is little 
likely to lose its independence so long as life there is cheaper 
than it is anywhere else. Even the least patriotic Belgian 
does not wish to pay for German Dreadnoughts or the French 
Army, and he may be trusted to sacrifice his racial passions 
to prolong his happy immunity from such burdens. 

Naturally, in a volume with so wide a scope Mr. Boulger 
has not much room to spare for the consideration of 

Belgian literature, but the chapter entitled “Literature and 
Journalism ” might easily have been made a little longer. 
Belgian literature is interesting because it narrates, or 
rather expresses, the conflict between Flemish sentimentality 
and French materialism, but judged by results it is a little 
disappointing. Belgium has produced Hendrik Conscience, 
who is here called the Flemish Scott, who wrote in his 
mother tongue, and is hardly to be read by a generation that 
does not read Scott ; Camille Lemonnier, a Walloon, who has 
written one masterpiece, “ Un Male,” and about eighty other 
books of no special significance ; Emile Verhaeren, the poet, 
a Fleming who knows no Flemish, whose work is of course 
familiar to our readers; a number of very interesting minor 
poets : Charles Van Lerberghe, Albert Giraud, Max Elskamp, 
Fernand Séverin, and the rest; one or two good modern 
novels, such as “ A L’Ombre des Saules,” by Abel Torcy, and 
“Le Cour de Francois Remy,” by Edmond Glesener, and 
that is all. Maeterlinck is of Flemish birth, but Belgium 
must compete with other countries for the honour of having 
produced a writer so derivative. 

We do not know how Mr. Boulger can find it in his heart 
to praise the Belgian newspapers, mere commercial rags 
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embitterment of politics, almost wholly illiterate and lacking 
in general culture, and failing lamentably in their task of 
reporting the news of the world. It is only necessary to 
compare the Belgian newspapers with such a paper as the 
Paris Journal to realise their shortcomings, and the French 
daily papers circulate freely in Brussels in consequence. 
Fortunately Belgians buy their newspapers far more than 
they read them. The cinematograph theatre really takes the 
place of the newspaper in all the larger towns, and the 
gradual development of this form of entertainment is very 
significant. 

We have not left ourselves much space in which to deal 
with the many other interesting points raised in this book. 
Mr. Boulger’s criticism of the Army is very just, and though 
the newspapers are now suggesting various reforms, the 
general opinion is that Belgium would be unable to prevent 
Germany from invading her theoretically neutral territory 
in the event of a war with France. In the same way it is 
felt that the lack of a Fleet will make it difficult in the long 
run for Belgium to keep the Congo. Mr. Boulger gives high 
praise to the Belgian schools, and doubtless it is merited ; 
but it must be admitted that a vast amount of time is 
wasted in trying to teach little Walloons to speak that 
dubious patois Flemish. 

In the event of another edition being called for—and we 
do not doubt that it will be—a few small alterations might 
be made. A word should be said of modern Belgian 
architects, who are building some very fine houses in 
Brussels. There is a misprint in the figures giving the value 
of eggs on page 126; Montjoie is now lit by gas and freely 
visited by Belgian motor-cars. But, on the whole, Mr. 
Boulger has written a very interesting and reliable book, 
and in placing it on our shelves we feel that we shall often 
have occasion to refer to it again. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


A History of England for Schools, with Documents, Problems, 
and Exercises. By M. W. Keatinoes, M.A., and N. L. 
Frazer, M.A. Two Vols. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d. 
each.) 


THEsE volumes have been prepared on a new principle, in 
response to a number of history teachers and school 
inspectors who were anxious to see history taught on lines 
suggested in another treatise. The main facts of English 
history are first given in somewhat condensed paragraphs, 
furnished with neat and sufficient maps, but not illustrated. 
Then follow genealogical tables; then come selected docu- 
ments, 273 in number, with “ Problems and Exercises” in 
the form of 340 questions based on the documents. No 
attempt has been made to deal with literature. It can well 
be imagined that it has been a task of extreme difficulty to 
present in two small volumes a fairly comprehensive narra- 
tive of English history and a collection of documents illus- 
trative of all the more important events between 55 B.c. and 
the present day, with the additional matter just mentioned. 
The continuous narrative emphasises and deals in fair detail 
with the principal movements, bringing into prominence the 
continuity in the development of England’s history. The 
length of the narrative varies inversely with the extent of 
the documents corresponding to each portion. 

The new principle introduced consists in the presence of 
the documents and the provision of problems and exercises 
upon them which distinguish this school history from its 
predecessors. As in other sciences changes in the method of 
instruction have aimed at making the pupil himself work 
instead of merely reproducing the teacher’s words, so in this 





history the object is to provide matter for the pupil to 
handle and manipulate. The documents, chosen from 
different sources, are considered to lend themselves readily 
to problems that call forth a good deal of ingenuity, or lead 
to the estimation of evidence; the harder exercises are 
framed to guide the pupil to the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of historical method. The extracts have been tested 
with classes of varying age and type; they are primarily 
intended for the “secondary stage,” but are held to be no 
less suitable for the upper standards in elementary schools. 
Reference is made to a companion volume of “ English 
History Illustrated from Original Sources,” containing a 
more compendious collection of documents. 

The experiment of treating history for use in schools in 
the manner above indicated is more than interesting : it may 
have considerable effect upon the future methods of instruc- 
tion. The question of method can only be settled by 
practical application. The point that suggests itself is 
whether some of the documents are not too hard, in their 
subjects as well as their language, for even secondary schools. 
But they are so numerous that it will be possible to graduate 
the pupil’s course from the easier to the more abstruse. For 
instance, some of the statutes quoted are of the stiffest form 
of legal documents. It would require a trained lawyer to 
understand properly those setting forth the Acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity, the Labour Ordinance, Wages 
fixed by Parliament, Quia Emptores, Magna Carta (in extenso), 
Mortmain, De Tallagio non concedendo, the Encouragement 
of Shipping, De Hewretico Comburendo, Treason, for the 
Maintenance of the Navy, the Poor-law, the Act for the 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, the Reform Act. There 
are unattractive and hard extracts from the Domesday 
Book, some of Stubbs’ Charters (e.g., the Constitutions of 
Clarendon), the Chartist Petition ; there are selections from 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and others from “ Ancient 
Laws and Institutes.” They may repel the young pupil, 
though they may interest the teacher and the historian of 
riper years. The pupil will turn gladly to The Marder of 
Thomas & Becket, Richard the First’s Crusade, the Battles, 
Personal Matters, the Armada, the Bloody Assize, the Letter 
of Invitation to the Prince of Orange, Lord Clive’s Letters 
on Plassey and British Policy in India, Wilkes’ No. 45 of 
the North Britain, the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence, Warren Hastings’ minute on Philip Francis’ conduct 
(which led to their duel in August, 1780), the Wellington 
Despatches, as a relief. He should not be discouraged. 
Without petting, youth must be humoared to study. To 
the general reader this access to original documents and 
literary selections will be most acceptable for the references. 
A special index of the documents by their titles should be 
supplied in a future edition. The present index is insufficient. 
With these suggestions all success may be wished to this 
new departure, and improvements will doubtless suggest 
themselves as the value of the new method is tested in 
practice. 





FOUR GREAT FRENCHMEN 


The French Ideal: Pascal, Fénelon, and other Essays. By 
Mapame Duciavx (A. Mary F. Robinson). With Por- 
traits. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Maz. Ducuavx has given us, under the title of “‘ The French 
Ideal,” two interesting and original studies of Pascal and 
Fénelon, and two shorter essays on Buffon and Lamartine 
Even if, on second thoughts, we are disposed to question the 
originality of her performance—we are not sure if we could 
point to anything specifically new in her judgments—we can 
elaim for the writer a still higher quality—that of sympathy. 
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Mme. Duclaux has a style that we would describe, with no dis- 
courteous intention, as “ gushing;” but its source is enthu- 
siasm. The somewhat oddly-expressed opening sentences give 
the keynote at once—‘ None of the great French classics is 
so near te us, so dear to us, as Pascal. We love them all.” 
This pronouncement is evidently true as regards the 
authoress of the present work, but we are left rather in 
doubt as to the precise significance of the first person plural. 
If it is meant to include the majority of English readers we 
feel that it results in rather a daring statement. The French 
classical school is one of the last things an English student 
learns to appreciate. Alschylus and Euripides, Goethe and 
Schiller come home to us much more readily than Corneille 
or Racine. Pascal is a personage on whom we often enter- 
tain the most wildly inaccurate views ; Bossuet and Fénelon 
are airy, unsubstantial figures, who only gain some sort of 
consistency when they are brought together for purposes 
of contrast. Few Englishmen have read them, though 
“Télémaque” figures in many libraries. Moliére alone, 
though we may perhaps add La Fontaine, has a separate 
existence this side of the Channel, and Moliére is not, we 
judge, a good representative of the “French Ideal” as 
interpreted by Mme. Duclaux. 

The title is the most puzzling thing about the book. We 
are far from denying that it is a good title. It is indeed an 
admirable one, but it is rather inadequately explained. The 
title-page contains, indeed, a hint—“ Vivre généreusement ”"— 
and a quotation from Baudelaire; but after that, with no 
Introduction to guide us, we were left for a long time 
wondering what formula could be made to include Buffon 
and Fénelon, Buffon and Lamartine. The naturalist is, in 
fact, the stumbling-block, and it is in the essay on him that 
we find the solution of the difficulty. “Buffon became 
Buffon because the book (taking the bit in its mouth, so 
to speak) ran away with its author's convictions, and 
appeared at last as no mere annals or journal of observations, 
but a magnificent inconclusive epic, ‘De Naturé Rerum.’” 
Thus the great French quality is the passion for generalisa- 
tion, the “ great curiosity.” 

The French ideal of Madame Duclaux is a Janus, facing 
both ways—towards the future and the past. She lays 
stress on the fact that Pascal and Fénelon were gentlemen, 
and that, while they were both builders, they both also 
believed in the solidity of the foundations, and had no mind 
to tamper with them. fFénelon, who was a “ practical 
politician” in at least one sense, for he educated an heir to 
the throne, though Louis X1V. held deci‘ied opinions about 
the practicalness of the tutor, is the special embodiment of 
the belief in tradition. Though hailed by the Jacobins as a 
spiritual ancestor, no modern ever expressed a more con- 
vinced preference for a patriarchal, even feudal, basis for 
society. We are irresistibly reminded of the pageant of 
chivalry in “ Piers Plowman,” another Tory-Democrat 
manifestation, born out of due time :— 


Than comme there a king, knigthood him ladde, 
Might of the comunes made him to regne. 


The Fénelon of this book is a fine portrait, but Madame 
Duclaux does not find it necessary, in order to exalt her 
favourite, to degrade his rival, Bossuet; the latter is judged 
with some sternness, but with essential justice. The chief 
object in the essay on Pascal would seem to be to refute the 
quotation at the head of it—C’étoit un ramasseur de 
coquilles.” The author of the “ Pensées ” is shown as a being 
of the utmost consistency, finding out the truth about Nature 
and life by experiment. The life and works of Pascal were 
“miraculous fragments,” but they piece together into a 
harmonious whole. And no one has demonstrated it better 
than Madame Duclaux. 





SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burmah : 
Freshwater Sponges, Hydroids, and Polyza. By N. 
AnyanpaLt, D.Sc. Illustrated. (Taylor and Francis.) 


Tuts is another excellent volume of the series dealing with 
the Fauna of the British Possessions in the East, which, 
under the capable editing of Dr. Shipley, F.R.S., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, is doing so much to co-ordinate and 
develop the knowledge of Nature in many branches. This 
volume, the first of the series written entirely in India, is 
the work of Dr. Nelson Annandale, the Superintendent of 
the Indian Museuin at Calcutta, who deserves great credit 
for his labours and their outcome. He acknowledges the 
assistance he has received from the zoological literature 
available in Calcutta libraries; he has evidently found 
“happy hunting-grounds” in the tanks and waters of 
Calcutta and the neighbourhood, but he has also, with the 
permission of the Museum Trustees, travelled widely in 
India and taken proper advantage of his unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for research. The book itself is a model of syste- 
matic arrangement, as a glance at the table of contents 
shows. The glossary of scientific terms attached to each of 
the three parts is very serviceable, but it can hardly be said 
that all the difficult scientific words are explained in popular 
language ; perhaps this would be impossible. Most people 
would open this book with an apprehension of dulness, but 
Dr. Annandale has made it attractive, even to a non- 
scientist: portions of the introductions, the biological 
sections, and the histories of the study of each of the groups 
treated are so interesting as to carry away the reader in 
spite of the hard words which have to be swallowed whole 
or skipped. 

This volume deals in three parts with the freshwater 
sponges (the Spoagillide), the Hydride (the freshwater 
polyps of the Class Hydrozoa), and the freshwater Polyzoa 
(aclass of a great division of the animal kingdom). It gives 
an unusually full account of the life history and bionomics of 
these invertebrate creatures, their structures, nutrition, 
reprodaction, &c. The general idea is, probably, that the 
only sponge commonly known and used at the bath is a 
vegetable : but sponges are now universally admitted to be 
animals, with their definite position in the animal kingdom. 
Homer mentions the uses of the bath-sponge and its peculiar 
structure “ with many holes,” but the study of this and other 
branches of Natural History commenced less than three 
hundred years ago, and has really advanced only in modern 
times. We are tempted to extract some of the most striking 
passages, but must refrain and refer the reader to Dr. 
Annandale’s exhaustive work in these groups, which are 
important in their way, though a visitor to a museum may 
hurry past them as being dull. The author acknowledges 
the accuracy of delineation in the figures drawn by the 
Indian draughtsmen, which merits praise. The hints on the 
preparation of specimens will make the volume practically 
useful to all collectors. 

If utilitarians scoff at the production of such works, it 
must be maintained that the pursuit of all scientific know- 
ledge should be persevered in, though the application of the 
knowledge acquired may not be immediately evident. 


Deeside. Painted by Wituiam Suits, Jun. Described by 
Rosert Anperson. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
In the order of importance assigned by the announcement of 


most “colour” volumes the artist comes stepping briskly 
and haughtily first, the writer follows meekly as though 
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recognising that he is a rather necessary nuisance, and the 
bashful publisher, hat in hand, hand on heart, brings up the 
rear, overwhelmed with the responsibility of introducing 
such a brilliant double-star to the wondering world. In this 
case the honours must be equally shared, for the artist has 
done well—he has captured some of the splendid, sombre 
effect of the mountains which cradle the most’ famous 
Scottish river, and has given very truly the cool colourings 
of the wider waters nearer its entrance to the busy sea. 
Only in one or two instances (such as the picture of the 
Falls of Muick and the too vivid Bridge of Invercauld) 
could we wish the text unillustrated. 


The author has succeeded in gathering plentiful informa- 
tion concerning the many notable spots which are likely to 
hold the traveller’s interest along the course of the stream. 
Perhaps the best chapters are those on the sources of the 
Dee and the Aberdeenshire Highlands, and the section 
describing the progress from Invercauld to Balmoral; but 
most of the pages bear matter to hold the reader's pleasant 
attention. We have seen many “ colour-books ” of which so 
much could not truthfully be said. And therefore the third 
party to this agreement, the publisher, is to be praised also 
for adding to his list a valuable and handsome guide to thosé 
who wander near the “silver city by the sea.” 


SnaEIEnEEEEE 


Short Plays for Small Stages. By Cosmo Hamitton. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son. 2s. net.) 


Lovers of amateur theatricals who endeavour to reproduce 
with their limited “ properties,” scenery, room, and equip- 
ment the fine effects obtained in the theatre must often 
have been bothered in their search for suitable themes. Too 
frequently the so-called “ plays” written purposely for them 
are poor in quality, amounting merely to a rather pointless 
short story cast into conversational form, lacking climax or 
dramatic effect ; and if by good luck they find a telling play 
it will probably need far more in the way of accessories 
than they can comfortably manage. In this booklet five 
capital little one-act plays are gathered, quite varied in their 
subjects, and all, as might be expected from one so expe- 
rienced in the methods of the theatre as Mr. Hamilton, full 
of life and “‘ go.” 

We like best the three centre plays—“Toller’s Wife,” 
which has an ingenious plot and would stage very effectively ; 
“Why Cupid Came to Earl’s Court,” and “St. Martin’s 
Summer ;” the last one, “ Soldiers’ Daughters,” ends with 
a rather heavy sentimental touch. There is, however, 
nothing dreary in any of them, and their success will 
depend on the actors ; if they fail to rouse the enthusiasm of 
the audience it will not be the author's fault. They require 
no elaborate settings, and may be performed in public, we 
note, for a small fee. 


The Dutch Republic and the American Revolution. By 
Frieprich Epier, M.Dipl., Ph.D. (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, U.S.A. $1.) 


Books without number have been written upon and about 
the American Revolution, and one would have thought that 
no aspect of that epoch-marking event had escaped con- 
sideration and treatment at the hands of the historical 
writer. Yet it seems that the connection between the 
Dutch Republic and the Revolution has been hitherto almost 
entirely overlooked. Dr. Edler has set himself the task of 
remedying this defect, and he does so in the form of one of 
the well-known historical brochures of the Johns Hopkins 
University to the extent of 252 pages. Dr. Edler enters 





very fully into his task. He sketches very carefully the 
change in the attitude of the United Provinces towards this 
country, a change which culminated in the outbreak of war. 
At first England and Holland stood almost in the position 
of allies, but the latter State was rent by political divisions 
and it was only a party, as it happened the one in power, 
which was friendly disposed towards this country. The 
friendship thus rested on insecure foundations, and the 
breach when it ultimately arrived could hardly have caused 
much surprise. To students of American history, for whom 
Dr. Edler’s work is primarily intended, it will prove of con- 
siderable value ; to English students interested in the period 
of which the brochure treats it should be hardly less useful. 





The Emir of Bokhara and his Country. By Proressox 
O. Otursen. Illustrated. (Wm. Heinemann. 21s. net.) 


Proressor Oxvursen has contributed to Central Asian know- 
ledge in a previous book, and here again we find him stating 
the conditions of life among an almost unknown people, 
describing their architecture, dress, tribal distinctions and 
habits, dabbling in archeology, pausing by the wayside to 
tabulate the flora of the country, studying the mineralogy, 
keeping a widely opened eye for the psychological peculiarities 
of the people with whom he is thrown in contact—and 
telling of all these things in a quiet manner which reduces 
them to the level of everyday happenings. It is only after 
a pause for thought over the work that one realises the 
immense amount of observation and tabulation which this 
book records; the detached, impersonal way in which the 
story of a great work is told obscures the worker somewhat, 
for he never obtrudes himself. The volume concerns Khiva, 
Bokhara, and its Emir—never Professor Olufsen. 

There are slips occasionally in the English of the work, 
but they may pass, for this is scarcely a book to read for 
pure amusement’s sake ; it isof solid, authoritative quality, 
a detailed account of the life of a primitive people, such as 
civilisation will either sweep or reform away in the course 
of a few more years—even from Central Asia. The illus- 
trations, mainly from photographs by the author, are almost 
as interesting as the text, and would have been of quite 
equal interest had they been allotted positions opposite to 
the matter they concern. 








FICTION 


The Wind Bloweth. By Marion Mots. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


Tuanks to an unattractive and misleading title, we were 
some time in becoming aware that Miss Marion Mole’s book 
was not a republished serial story, but an emotional narra- 
tive of considerable power and a gallery of quite clever 
portraits. As the story runs, Philip Halcombe, an imagt- 
native and gipsy-like child, hated by his father, is deserted 
by a Roman Catholic sister, who becomes a nun, and left to 
the upbringing of a young Anglican clergyman. His 
guardian, out of respect to the sister, whom he loved, makes 
no attempt to influence his charge religiously, and Philip 
grows up much as he pleases in the matter of a creed. 
Events separate him presently from the clergyman, now 
married to a foolish and jealous wife, and send him back to 
his native cathedral town. There he comes upon and lives 
with his father, a helpless paralytic, nursed all alone in a 
dismantled house by a “queer card” called Jimmy, ® 
cheerful and inspiriting person when he is sober. In this 
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atmosphere Philip’s lack of allegiance to any particular creed 
is still more emphasised. On reaching manhood, after the 
death of his father, an esthetic strain in him leads him 
upon the stage. There follows a long and rather puzzling 
love affair with a leading lady, a half imperious, half clinging 
altogether pathetic and untrustworthy sort of woman, not at 
all suitable as the intellectual educator of a young man of 
sensibility. Jimmy comes in presently, and proves to be her 
husband. Philip turns tragic over the disclosure, returns 
home once more, and lives for a time with his old friends, 
the Bishop and his sister. But the actor’s instinct calls him 
again and takes him, much to the Bishop’s disgust, into 
the Congregational Church, where he wages war upon the 
snobbishness and Pharisaism of a provincial town com- 
munity. As a last trial the French girl who had been the 
tantaliser of his boyhood meets him and steals his heart. 
This problem is complicated by the arrival of Jimmy and 
the actress, both in dire need of his spiritual aid; the effect 
of the two ladies upon Philip’s congregation provides a good 
deal of amusement. In the end he overcomes his love and 
saves his difficult soul. Certainly the French lady would 
not have been an ideal wife for a Congregational minister. 


All this is very fine and subtle in its way. Philip is 
decidedly a person whom one could imagine oneself meet- 
ing, and there are many characters as lifelike in the book. 
The story is full, perhaps too full, of incident, a richness 
permitted and encouraged by Miss Mole’s vague and allusive 
methods of creating her scenes. The latter trait produces 
an effect of thinness which is the specific fault of the story. 
If Miss Mole could have erected the framework of her story 
simply and strongly and clearly, instead of flickering to and 
fro, as she has done, in a véry feminine and discursive 
manner, her book would have been far more striking. 


Tante. By Anne Dovetas Sepewick. (Edward Arnold. 6s.) 


Ix“ Tante” we have the gradual unfolding of two utterly 
distinct and different personalities. There is the great 
artist, Madame Okraska, a woman pampered and spoilt from 
her youth up, selfish, egotistical, domineering, yet who can 
compel the greatest adoration, the most implicit trust and 
the whole-hearted love of both men and women. In contrast 
comes the little foundling, Karen, who is to Madame Okraska 
as an adopted daughter. She is gentle, pliant, docile, and 
always willing and anxious to slink into the background in 
order that Tante, as she calls her guardian, shall be more 
admired and more sought after. She is never tired of singing 
her praises and extolling her virtues, and wishes to be 
looked upon as the insignificant satellite existing only to 
revolve around its sun. Even when love comes to her and 
she is united to a man who cares for her dearly, the glamour 
of Tante is still over her, and failing to bring her husband to 
regard her guardian through her own rosy spectacles, she 
leaves him, rushes down to Cornwall and throws herself on 
her guardian’s protection. It is here that the spell is 
broken and awakening comes. We must not divulge 
the manner in which this awakening takes place. The 
blow is terrible in its intensity, and all the harder to bear as 
Karen feels that she has lost her husband’s love and respect 
for ever. Thanks to the intervention of a Mrs. Talcott, a 
dear old lady who has lived with Madame Okraska all her 
life, matters are straightened out to the satisfaction of at 
least some of the parties concerned. 


It is no complicated plot that the author has given us. 
Interest centres in the working out of the details of the 
character of each person in the book. We are again and 
again reminded of the methods of Henry James. The 
careful choosing of the adjectives and the grouping of the 





adverbs both betray Miss Sedgwick’s admiration for the 
great writer. “ So accurately and solidly wrong,” to quote 
only one of many examples, is a phrase which might have 
come straight from the author of “The Golden Bowl.” We 
hope that Miss Sedgwick will continue to write books in a 
similar vein to this one. 


Michael. By Everyn Barver. (Murray and Evenden. 6s.) 


We: have here a story so slender in form and so devoid of 
any great or deep interest that it is strange that it should 
have been thought worthy of being placed between the 
covers of a six-shilling novel. It is what might be termed a 
mild book. There is a hero, a heroine, a man who passes 
for the villain, but who is not very deeply versed in his part, 
two maiden ladies—one sweet tempered, the other irascible 
and afraid of mice—anda very mild clergyman. The heroine 
refuses to marry the hero because he plays cards, although 
she is in no way a Puritan herself, and enjoys a ball with 
the best of them. A dispute with regard to the ownership 
of some property completes the list of complications, and 
serves to show the hero in the eyes of the heroine as a 
truly noble fellow. Added to this asset is the fact that he 
has relinquished card-playing for a lieutenancy in the Boys’ 
Brigade; so that meeting the heroine in a cave they swear 
eternal fidelity, and we conclude that every one lives happily 
ever after. 


We do not remember to have seen any previous book 
bearing the name of Miss Evelyn Barber. We therefore 
conclude that this is her first venture in the realms of fiction. 
We would suggest that before making a second attempt it 
would be as well for her to undertake a thorough course of 
reading, devoting herself to some of the recognised works of 
comparatively modern fiction. She will thus learn a great 
deal more about the inner weaving of plots and situations 
than she appears to know at present. 


The Bosbury People. By Artuur Ransom. (Stephen Swift 
and Co. 6s.) 


Bossury is a village in some part of the Midlands, and it 
possesses a model squire, Sir Samuel Boulder, and a very 
dangerous three-way crossing at the bottom of ahill. Three 
cyclists come down the three roads and meet violently at the 
bottom. Sir Samuel comes along, and takes the three home 
to be cured of their injuries by his sister. They prove to be 
a High Church priest, a Nonconformist minister, and an 
Agnostic, but they are good fellows and do not quarrel in 
the least. As they are getting well, enter the local doctor 
(religion uncertain) and the local parson (not so High as the 
Anglican cyclist). Enter a little later the three daughters 
of Sir Samuel, compelled to return home by a happy 
accident. Enter next a few villagers, a publican, an old 
philosopher, a slumming lady, her hypocrite son, and a lord. 
All these folk provide among them plenty of religion, 
worldly wisdom, love-making, social satire, and village 
humours. The story is perhaps slight, but it gives Mr. 
Ransom, who, by the way, is an octogenarian, full oppor- 
tunity to show a cheerful and kindly, yet thoughtful, view 
of life. We cannot deny that to some minds his pages may 
seem to lack the quality, or defect, of excitement; but who 
can help admiring this gentleman, who in his old age, 
instead of brooding over the. fire, sits down to the deter- 
mined labour of fiction, and calmly and easily expresses the 
wisdom of his long life in one of the most toilsome of literary 
forms ? 
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THE THEATRE 
ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHILDREN 


Havine already dealt with “ Orpheus in the Underground,” 
and “Vice Vers&,” there remain “ Where the Rainbow Ends,” 
at the Savoy Theatre ; “The Golden Land of Fairy Tales,” 
at the Aldwych; and the ever-young “ Peter Pan,” at the 
Duke of York’s. It is not worth while to give any sort of 
consideration to the pantomine at Drury Lane under the sub- 
heading of this article. 

A genuine effort has been made by Mrs. Clifford and Mr. 
Reginald Owen, who are responsible, we understand, for 
“ Where the Rainbow Ends,” to write a play which is neither 
above nor beneath the intelligence of children. The authors, 
following the example of many others, have not relied very 
much on their own powers of invention. They have, indeed, 
made a sort of rechauffé of other people’s ideas with which 
we are all familiar, added a large slice of patriotism and a 
soupcon of sentiment, and served up a very appetising dish. 
Having decided to imitate, they have been wise enough 
not to endeavour to improve upon their chosen formula. They 
have not interpolated into their story any solos or duets for 
the youngsters who carry on the play with such contagious 
enjoyment. They content themselves with arunning accom- 
paniment of music which, here and there, does a good deal 
to stir the imagination. Their one obvious and lamentable 
mistake is to have included in the cast two such vulgar, 
effete, and unfunny characters as the wicked uncle and aunt. 
“Peter Pan” has Captain Hook—a dreadful and delightful 
person. It appeared necessary, therefore, to include a bad 
man in “ Where the Rainbow Ends.” Mrs. Clifford and Mr. 
Owen must whip out this pantomime person and his silly, 
unlife-like wife before next Christmas. We believe in 
Hook. He and his terrible band belong to history. Every 
healthy boy has at one period of his life been eagerly ready 
to sign on with the bloodthirsty pirate captain. The whip- 
cracking, jerky uncle with nonconformist whiskers, who ties 
children to trees so that they may be eaten by wolves, has 
no place in the child’s portrait-gallery of very real people. 

For the rest there is little to cavil at. The two sailor- 
boys have the right healthy note. St. George, with his 
silver armour and his inimitable gift of turning up at the 
nick of time, is an inspiring and beautiful person. The 
mother, who wanders by the sea in search of her lost 
children, is one of whom any child would be proud. The 
poor, scraggy father is of just as little account and cuts just 
as poor a figure as the other father—Mr. Darling, of the 
Duke of York’s Theatre. We love the faithful animal, 
however, almost as much as we love the dog of Wendy's 
nursery, and the final fight between St. George and the Bad 
Spirit is not much less exciting than the great battle on the 
pirate’s ship. The “Blue Bird” parentless children in the 
last scene look so charming that we forgive them because 
they lead up to the beautiful tableau of the Tannhauser 
Swan-boat upon which the curtain falls. 

“Where the Rainbow Ends ” owes a big debt of gratitude 
to its small actors. Their belief in the story is tremendous. 
They carry it on with such conviction, such enjoyment, and 
such unconscious art, that they take their audience with 
them. The sprite must have been the child of moonlight 
and running water, and is an altogether delicious, elusive, 
mischievous, inhuman thing—a miniature Pavlova, a tiny 
Genée, a homeopathic Pauline Chase. The play is produced 
with many nice touches of imagination, although the chil- 
dren’s dances are peculiarly poor and ordinary. Miss Ina 
Pelly should have been called in to arrange this very 
important part of the production, and then we should have 


to imitate the movements of the Empire corps de ballet. 
“ Where the Rainbow Ends” is a shrewd enough mixture of 
good things to deserve to become perennial, as no doubt it 
will. 

Of the mixture at the Aldwych Theatre, “ The Golden 
Land of Fairy Tales,” it is impossible to write with any 
enthusiasm. The idea of giving a set of well-known 
nursery-stories in condensed form is a good one, but it is 
here carried out with such a poverty of imagination, and 
with dialogue so bald and commonplace, that not one of the 
Tales charms either the eye or the ear. Except for the 
music of Heinrich Berté, which is ambitious and sometimes 
excellent, the whole production is shoddy and provincial. 
The dresses are stamped with the label of the pantomime 
and the scenery is old-fashioned. The grown-up actors are 
inefficient, except the one who plays the cat and the bull- 
dog, and who was responsible for the only laughter in the 
piece. What would happen to it but for three of the 
cleverest little actresses in London—Mary Glynn, Florrie 
Lewis and Elise Craven—it is not difficult to imagine. 
To watch and listen to the latter is to enjoy a quite uncom- 
mon sensation. In little Miss Elise Craven there is the 
most self-assured, highly-mannered, theatre-hardened 
ballarina assoluta of which the stage of any country can 
boast. Her airs and graces, her imperious and impatient 
glances at the conductor, her carefully-arranged smile, her 
amusement at the poor efforts of others, her well-thought- 
out attitudes, her rapture and soulfulness, the play of her 
hands, her manner of acknowledging applause—in which she 
conveys a sort of apology for her heaven-born genius and a 
suggestion that she cannot help being aware of the fact that 
she is even more utterly and amazingly beautiful and 
brilliant than ever, are unique. She is really not so clever 
as many other little girls. Her personality is not so like- 
able. She is made up to the tips of her eyelashes. Her 
little arms are plastered with white stuff and her finger- 
nails tipped with red. She wears bangles and rings. She 
is like a little middle-aged woman who has danced in every 
city in the world and discovered en route all the secrets of 
life; but it is her supreme preciosity and assurance that 
make her a person at whom to marvel and laugh. At 
the Aldwych Theatre she is supposed to be Snowdrop. 
Imagine the incongruity. She ought to have been cast for 
some exotic hothouse flower. 

It is a little sad to find that although Peter Pan still 
and rightly refuses to grow up, Wendy has grown out of all 
resemblance to a little girl. It is disappointing to find 
Slightly Soiled in the hands of an actor whose name is not 
Bascombe, and it is most annoying to miss many of the best 
lines of the play owing to the loudness of the band. We 
found the incidental music a nuisance nearly always. Apart 
from Hook’s song and the shadow-dance, it is noisy, common- 
place stuff, quite unworthy of the play. And what a chance 
a composer had for writing whimsical, alluring tunes! 
There are many new people in “ Peter Pan.” An intelligent 
and most attractive little boy now plays Michael Darling. 
The twins are in the hands of two charming girls, one of 
whom dances the pillow dance to perfection. Mr. Holman 
Clark somehow just misses the true note of Captain Hook 
which was caught by Mr. du Maurier. He is a little too 
human, too substantial, too aware of the fact that he has 
good things to say. He gives an imitation of the old actor 
of whom we read in Mrs. Calvert’s book, and forces every- 
thing. 

Miss Pauline Chase is very badly handicapped by her 
unconquerable American accent; otherwise she comes 
within a hundred miles of Peter every now and then. 
Her appeal to the audience to save Tinker Bell’s life goes 
for nothing, partly by reason of the loudness of that 
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feeling that the lines require. There are a dozen actresses 
in London who could play the part better, and there is one 
young actor, Mr. Bobbie Andrews. The play would be even 
better than it is, if possible, if Peter Pan were given to a 
boy. Mr. Reginald Lucas, in his “Cheerful Day,” makes 
the astounding statement that “it is a silly pose to affect 
delight in what is only a play for children.” He might as 
well say that it is a sign of insanity to like the perfume of 
the rose because it is a woman’s flower. “I hear men,” he 
adds, “professing delight in ‘Peter Pan.’ It seems to me 
that they must take after the hero —they have never grown 
up. There is nothing in it but the mechanism of make- 
believe ; no true humour, no beautiful idea, no profitable 
teaching. It is simply children at play with fairies.” 
Poor Mr. Reginald Lucas! There is something frightfully 
anemic and pedantic about his point of view that he finds it 
“a silly pose ” to enjoy anything as a man that would have 
appealed to him asa child. Or does he imagine that it is 
vastly clever to affect superiority? The odd thing is 
that this children’s play is already eight years old, and will 
be as much alive as it is to-day long after Mr. Lucas’ cheer- 
ful days have come to a much-regretted end. 








MUSIC 
STYLE IN MUSICAL ART* 


A 300K on Musical Art by Sir Hubert Parry is as welcome 
as @ great musical composition, and it is, perhaps, more 
valuable. Wecan hear masterpieces almost every day, and 
we are constantly asked to listen to new works and make 
up our minds if they are masterpieces or not. Clever writers 
abound who seek to persuade us to follow this path or that in 
Music’s labyrinth, and who would, if they could, obliterate 
the directions on the older guide-posts, so that the less well- 
instructed music-lover gets bewildered and doubtful of his 
own judgment. Even the most cultivated audiences require 
to keep their taste in repair, and when a guide with a strong 
hand and a clear vision, like Sir Hubert Parry, comes to 
give advice, they will be wise if they place themselves 
unreservedly under his tuition. For he stands alone, in a 
class by himself, among English writers on musical subjects. 
In experience, in erudition, in breadth of view, in the largest 
common-sense, he has no rival; he has no “fad” to push, 
no “ axe to grind ;” his judgments are based on knowledge, 
and are delivered with the calm authority of the ripest 
wisdom ; so that when he speaks, it is with a sense of relief 
that we listen. We know that we shall hear words both 
strong and sane from our director; we shall at once forget 
all the “cackle of the critics,” and prepare to obey the motu 
proprio of one who does not in the least claim infallibility, 
but who is the nearest approach to a musical Pope that this 
generation is likely to know. 

The book before us, which bears the title of “Style in 
Musical Art,” is a series of studies founded on the lectures 
which were delivered by Sir Hubert Parry during his tenure 
of the Chair of Music in Oxford University. It is for 
the most part brilliantly written, though here and there one 
meets with passages capable of revision. On page 91, for 
instance, we are surprised to read “ The higher kinds of art, 
like the higher kinds of human beings, are more highly 
organised ; for being so enable them to effect more than such 
as are lowlily organised.” Sometimes, too, we come across 
dicta which are not easy to understand, as when Sir Hubert 
speaks of “the common rule that men with a great sense of 
style have but little to say, and that little poor in quality.” 








* Style in Musical Art. 


/ By C. Hubert H. Parry, Bart. 
nand Co. 10s. net.) 





He is, of course, justified in laying down the proposition 
that “no amount of ingenuity in the manipulation of the 
scheme of presentment can raise commonplace thoughts to 
a high place among the great manifestations of art,” but he 
surely overstates the case when he sweeps the great masters 
of style into the limbo of the mediocrities. 

We confess also to surprise at the constantly recurring 
mention of Brahms as among the greater immortals, 
while no allusion of any kind is made to his great con- 
temporary César Franck. Indeed the absence of a chapter 
on the more recent developments of musical art in 
France is the only serious cause for regret that we have 
been conscious of in regard to Sir Hubert’s extraordi- 
narily wise and complete book. There is probably no page in 
it which is not adorned by some trenchant and illuminating 
remark, some vigorous and often subtly humorous summing 
up of a subject which we have read over again for sheer 
delight in the thought and the manner of its expression. 
But we do not mean to imply that the merit of the book 
consists mainly in its forcible obiter dicta. Sir Hubert tells 
us that “the social conditions of our time do not invite the 
large conceptions, the deliberate processes, the splendid, 
coherent, spacious designs of Bach and Beethoven—what 
they demand is ‘moments.’” He has, indeed, given us 
many delightful “ moments” in his book, but he has also 
given us a book of large conception, of deliberate process, 
and coherent design. He begins by explaining how the 
“primary basis of style in music are the capabilities and 
limitations of the means employed to produce sound,” so 
that the style of music for voices differs from that for 
organs ; the style for the pianoforte, which cannot sustain tone 
as the organ does, must differ from that for organs, and so 
on. Six chapters are not too many in which this point is 
elucidated—that the test of style is the “ consistent adaptation 
of the materials of art or literature to the conditions of 
presentment.” Sir Hubert is pitiless about confusion of 
style. “Composers have often been unable to keep their 
minds free from the influences of other forms of art which 
had been devised for voices and other types of instruments, 
and parallels to this can be amply supplied in the ordinary 
affairs of life.” A surprised shame will depress the owners 
of ten thousand newly-decorated drawing-rooms when they 
read one of the parallels: “It is so with the electric light. 
When it first came into use people had to adopt the forms 
and types of decoration which had been evolved for candles 

and we sometimes even see such absurd confusion 
in the sense of style as an electric light stuck in the end of a 
sham candle made of china or glass.” 

The influence of audiences upon style is next discussed. 
No mercy is shown to the baneful effects of “ commercial- 
ism” as it affects the taste of audiences, and Sir Hubert 
blazes with wrath at the type of music offered for the delec- 
tation of the poor at their music-halls. Once the British 
child had beautiful, healthy folksongs to sing, “while the 
modern tunes, in which even the innocent little country 
urchin wallows as soon as he can toddle, represent all the 
brazen effrontery, the meanest grossness, the most hideous 
inanity and blatant repulsiveness which our queerly com- 
pounded humanity is heir to.” Yet in the midst of his white 
anger at unworthy types of music Sir Hubert never forgets 
his main argument: “ When a man is invited to write for a 
music-hall or for the audiences of the average musical 
comedy, he would be ignoring an essential principle of style 
if he produced music which had the artistic qualities of 
Beethoven's latest period or Bach’s Goldberg Variations.” 

The chapter on National Influences is so interesting that 
we wish it were much longer. “ Texture,” in the con- 
sideration of which subject the author’s knowledge of the 
art of painting supplies him with admirable illustrations, and 
“Thematic Material” are dealt with at some length in five 
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chapters, which take for granted a certain amount of 
familiarity with technical terms on the part of the reader. 
The rest of the book, made up of chapters on “ The Sphere of 
Temperament,” “Theory and Academicism,” “ Antitheses,” 
“ Realistic Suggestion,” and “ Quality,” can be read by any 
intelligent person without difficulty. Were we to yield to 
the almost overpowering temptation to quote freely from 
the good things with which these chapters sparkle, we 
should never be done. We will, however, take an extract 
-at random as a specimen of Sir Hubert’s manner :— 


Temperament appears to be a comparatively recent 
discovery: and like most most novelties which attract 
attention and become fashionable, it has been for a time a 
little too conspicuous, and people are possibly getting tired 
of it. Itis in the same category as heredity, and both of 
them have had heavier responsibilities laid upon them than 
they are fit to carry. But when things which have been 
fashionable are going out of fashion is just the moment for 
people who do not care the least whether a thing is fashion- 
able or not to consider whether their vogue was .purely a 
matter of fashion, or had more permanent and substantial 
foundations. 


We should like to conclude this brief sketch of what 
musical readers may find in this memorable book— 
a book to be bought by every music-lover, amateur or 
professional, and studied and pondered over—by saying 
that none of its great qualities are more conspicuous 
than its absolute fairness. Except, as we have said, 
that the modern French school is let alone, there is scarcely 
a composer of note whose work is not laid under contribu- 
tion for the purpose of illustration or argument, and that 
with constant open-mindedness, although we could have 
wished that the better side of Liszt’s work had been alluded 
to. Towards the newer developments of such orchestral and 
operatic music as comes under his consideration Sir Hubert is 
always tolerant and judicial. There is an amusing comparison 
in the shrewd and stimulating eighth chapter of certain forms 
of present-day musical art with present-day features of “demo- 
cratic utterance ;” but Sir Hubert’s attitude to “ music of 
the future” is well illustrated by such a sentence as this :— 
“It is not much use to theorise on what art ought to be. 
The instinct of successive generations of composers is always 
more powerful than any amount of reasoning. Almost all 
composers who have achieved anything which widens the 
scheme of art have been decried by the exponents of artistic 
morality.” 








IN BAGHDAD—I. 


WE arrived at Baghdad from Busra in the most un-Oriental 
weather. A grey sky, a cold wind, and the waters of the 
Tigris whipped to small waves. So Baghdad impressed itself 
rather as how it would have looked under a bright sun than 
how it actually appeared. First came gardens sheltering 
detached, balconied houses, overlooking the river ; deserted, 
too, for these were the summer residences of the wealthy 
classes. Still steaming, and passing garden after garden, 
we reached Baghdad itself, a long vista of fine houses rising 
from the river banks, backed by the tumbled mass of the 
city, overtopped by blue minarets and cupolas of the mosques. 
Flocks of pigeons hovered over these, women washed their 
clothes where the narrow streets ran down to the water's 
edge, across the bridge of boats endless passengers passed, 
the long balconies of the coffee-shops were crowded, and 
innumerable gugas whirled giddily in the tide. These 
last added the necessary touch of quaintness to the scene, 
being perfectly round constructions, propelled by paddling, 
and of an antiquity stretching back to Herodotus. Taking 





it as a whole, it was animated, pleasingly strange to 
the eye of the traveller, and needed but flashing sun to 
make it perfect of its kind. But, alas! the traveller cannot 
bring his weather with him, or for the matter of that his 
emotions. 

Having taken a temporary footing in the building which 
does duty for a hotel in Baghdad, I went house-hunting. 
Toa bachelor in a profession which necessitates much shared 
quarters with other beings the prospect of a house to him- 
self was not without charm, especially in the city of the 
Arabian Nights. And as the hunting-grounds lay through 
a city which was virgin soil for the hunter, where he 
gathered new impressions of a new people at every step, the 
hours passed quickly enough. Among these first impres- 
sions the one that strikes most forcibly is the narrowness 
of the streets. When one finds oneself in a lane barely 
eight feet broad, when to avoid the crushing of toes by a 
passing carriage one has to pancake against the wall, it is 
difficult to believe that this is the principal thorough- 
fare, the Piccadilly of Baghdad. Yet it is so, even 
allowing for the fact that the streets are unpaved of 
merely beaten earth, with many hills and valleys. 
Then the houses force themselves on the attention. They 
bound the streets on either hand with high blank faces. 
There are no windows by which to get a glimpse of their 
inner life, no gardens visible with pleasant flowers. They 
have an air of hostile secretiveness to the wandering eye. 
Even their doors—of iron set deep in archways—seem rather 
made to bar one’s passage than to open and let one through. 

Coming from India one misses the large and important 
turban of the people who tread the narrow streets between 
the frowning walls. In its place are the coloured ker- 
chiefs of the Arabs, drawn head-wise and be-ringed with 
camels’ hair; or the small, inadequate seeming turbans of 
the Persians; of the fezzes of the Turks. As for their 
garments, first impressions are of voluminous outer cloaks, 
overflowing under ones, a warring kaleidoscope of colour. 
After many wanderings, and openings of heavy iron doors 
which only closed again behind my dissatisfied back, I at 
length found the house wherein I write this. It fronts an 
alley-way so narrow that I have christened it the needle’s 
eye, no camel I am convinced being able to pass through. 
It leads off an alley slightly broader, which turns into the 
lane constituting Baghdad’s principal street. It has no 
windows, and offers in true Hastern fashion a blank face to 
the few passers-by. Few, because the needle’s eye is not a 
frequented thoroughfare. Now and then a couple of urchins 
sport up and down; a woman, enveloped in her shapeless 
black cloak, shuffles by ; a beggar raises his mournful whine 
before my door. But for the rest it is left to stray cats and 
dogs, which prowl and fight and sleep away the sunny hours. 

So we find ourselves in the alley-way before my door, 
which is not of iron. Alas! my imagination longed for an 
iron portal—that would have given the final touch of the 
Orient to my abode, that would in very sooth have made 
my house my castle. But the houses which possessed iron 
doors also possessed disadvantages, so I was fain to descend 
to a mere wooden one. Perhaps I should have taken the 
disadvantages with the iron portals, and so satisfied my 
imaginative conscience. One should, of course, endeavour 
to live up to ideals, but I am punished for my backsliding 
on this matter by the loss of a sensation—its absence barely 
noticed, but surely there—every time I pass in or out. 

At any rate the door is sunk deep in its arch—like its 
betters, the iron ones; it looks stout enough to resist a 
battering-ram ; and we pass through. We find ourselves in 
a small courtyard, with a balcony running round three sides, 
not on the ground level, but one story up. On the ground 
level are the kitchen, store-room, servants’ quarters, and 
sardab (summer quarters)—these latter beneath the ground 
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a lighter pocket. 


level, like cellars, for greater coolness in the hot months. 
The four rooms for the use of the owner of the mansion are 
off the balcony. The first I do not use; the second is my 
dining-room, sparsely furnished; the third my bedroom, 
still more Spartan ; the fourth the room where I live, move, 
and have my being, and where consequently some attempt 
at comfort (in the shape of divans, Persian carpets, and 
book-littered tables) has been made. Such a thing as a 
farnished house to let in Baghdad is unknown, and as a 
traveller, sojourning there but for a space, it profited not that 
I should invest in more encumbrances than the comfort of 
the body absolutely required. 

All houses in Baghdad are built on very much the same 
plan as mine—that is to say, round a courtyard, with the 
sardabs down below. The larger sometimes possess two 
courtyards, the outer for the men, the inner for the harem, 
with fountains, tessellated pavements, drikkis (places for the 
doorkeeper), and so forth; but these are not for the way- 
farer, here to-day, gone to-morrow, with a light pack and 


P. C. F. 








THE LOGICAL CONCLUSION 


AmonG the misused words of the language none perhaps has 
suffered greater violence than the word “genius.” It is 
misapplied to the prodigy, the man of talent, the neurotic, 
even to the freak. What grown-up schoolboy does not 
remember the implied opprobrium of the remark, “Oh yes, 
he’s a mouldy genius,” which greeted the news that the 
youth to whom lessons were an effortless pleasure had per- 
formed a fresh mental contortion? In those days we did 
not trouble to consider whether or no Pope was right when 
he said great wits were allied to madness. We simply 
thought it our duty liberally to discount the admiration of 
successful-pupil loving masters, and with the aid of a little 
jealousy relegated our genius to a different planet. If he 
was a mere prodigy, a kind of blotting-pad ready to absorb 
any amount of information and retain it until the day of 
doom, we were right in our disesteem. There is nothing 
admirable about the abnormal. It is inhuman and ugly. 
Between it and the superhuman isa great gulf. Indeed, it 
would not be too much to say that anything devoid of that 
virtue upon which St. Paul laid the emphasis when he said 
“Though I speak with the tongues of angels” is for ever 
alienated from that other category of “whatsoever things 
are lovely.” 

One is tempted to wonder how long the superstition that 
envelops the word “ genius ” will last. At present great herds 
of people believe that through the ages there has always 
been a small number of men and women whose cleverness 
is only exceeded by their eccentricity. They will tell you 
that artists are people whose emotional instincts are 
abnormal, and that because of this they are able to perform 
prodigious feats ; but that this kind of excellence is inclined 
to be unhealthy because it is wholly due to specialisation. 
If, they argue, Shelley had possessed more common sense 
at the expense of his genius, it would have been better for 
everybody. Lead them gently, and yon will discover that 
they regard genius as a sort of demon which a great man 
may with difficulty subject to the powers that be, but one 
that may drive a lesser soul to madness. In short, they 
believe Pope. 

With such it is fruitless to argue. It was through arro- 
gance that the chief angel fell into the bottomless pit, and 
for the illiterate and self-opinionated who have not the 
patience to learn life’s A BC we can only hope that Pro- 
vidence has other worlds wherein the stiff clay that passes 
unmoulded out of this may become malleable. Great wits 












are just as much allied to madness as the mountaineer who 
has scaled the face of the crag and stands triumphant on 
the summit is to the mangled corpse that has fallen into 
the precipice below. The herd has neither ear nor heart 
atune to hear the songs of victory. It knows nothing 
of the physical joy of a body trained to the hardness of wire 
rope. It is as ignorant of the delight arising from hardship 
endured for its discipline as it is of the value of a glorious 
prospect achieved. But it sees one body fail to support its 
unconguerable spirit, and at the sight folds its flabby hands 
and thanks God it is not as other men—mountaineers, 
poets, or even as this madman. 

There is, of course, another current of opinion running in 
the opposite direction. It would be difficult for a man of 
genius were he concerned with either (which he is not) to 
decide which of the two evils is the less: the great big 
stupid whose ears nothing but the last trump will unstop, 
or the invertebrate devotees who prostrate themselves 
beneath their latest idol, seeking with the anxiety of 
moths about a flame to lose their own identity. Worthy 
causes are badly served by fanaticism. The writer who 
prefers an omnivorous, indiscriminate public to a sympatheti- 
cally critical one must be a person whose flowers are running 
to seed. We have little doubt that Mr. Bernard Shaw 
prefers the expenditure of thought, no matter how modest 
be the resources, upon his plays, even when it drives the 
thinker into resentful antagonism, to the puerility of such 
hardy tea-time-serving annuals as “ Do you think Mr. Shaw 
is a genius or merely an exceedingly clever man?” It is 
by his work that the author makes intellectual love to his 
public. The quality of his passion is the test of its value; 
therefore it is hard to be disdained. But after having 
suffered that bitterness for a while it must create rare 
emotion to see dear Miss Sentiment building her house so 
that it overlooks one’s backyard! 

Forgetting the blind adherents and the multitude, there 
remains yet another class of really serious readers. They 
may be defined as the Little Jack Horners. Since the 
publication of Matthew Arnold’s “ Study of Poetry ” there 
has sprung up a great race of these people. Seated in the 
more secluded corners’of Arcadia you may discover whole 
colonies of querulous little men engaged in the greedy- 
looking occupation of pulling out plums. The younger 
members of the tribe, having good eyesight and hearty 
digestions, find their plums in some plenty; but, contrary 
to original precedent, these youngsters before eating produce 
weights, scales, and microscopes, and are prepared to 
pronounce exactly upon the comparative merits of such 
different ingredients as sultanas and candied peel. 

Among the older members of the family the scarcity of 
plums is depressing. Even “Lear” and “ Hamlet,” because 
of some supposed nonconformity, are relegated to the degree 
of mere currants, whilst most of the Greeks are grumbled at 
for the largeness of the stones. The habitual attitude is 
that of judgment, but because the love of virtue should be 
the primary endowment of every judge we may take leave 
to question the right of all Jack Horners to the poetical 
Woolsack. Not without influence are they. They take 
youth’s “first fine careless rapture,” analyse, dissect, and 
reject it because it bears little similitude to what might 
reasonably be his last word. With the best of good wills 
they become what Mr. Hardy has called “Sworn Dis- 
couragers, ever on the watch to prevent the tentative half- 
success from becoming the whole success later on ”—and this 
for want of the least imagination concerning the mind of 
genius or its workings. 

Of their kind are the people who are so willing to allow 
infinite virtue to one or two lyrics of a poet, while they 
consign all his greater efforts to the asylum, This in truth 
is the essence of unreason. The perfect lyric is but the top- 
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stone of a single building in a city that’ has foundations. 
To admire its beauty alone as though it were unrelated 
and to be blind to all else is to be almost as childish as to 
talk of inspired madmen. Yet the fault is common. One 
thinks that nothing of Blake’s is worth reading except the 
Poetical Sketches; another says that Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind ” and lines “To the Skylark” alone save him 
from oblivion. A third holds that Browning is obscure 
except in two or three poems where he who runs may read, 
a fourth that Meredith only “touched gold” (a specious 
phrase) in “ Love in the Valley.” These are ever willing to 
give the laurel for exquisite trifles, but should you suggest 
that it is probable that deference should be paid to almost 
all that these poets wrote, or that it is hardly doubtful but 
that they knew, a hundred times better than you or I, how to 
live—well, they look askance. The conversation is changed 
after a hasty remark to the effect that it is well not to 
inquire too closely into the lives of great men. What folly, 
what cowardice, what vain ccnceit! As if a human being 
could divide and subdivide his life—to-night wallow in 
infamy and to-morrow unveil an unclouded imagination ; 
as if poetry demanded anything less than the whole man! 
Be it understood it is not contended that a sane person 
should follow when his reason forbids, even if that were 
possible. Only this. If we find one able to reveal excel- 
lence where we at our highest moment might search in vain 
alone, let us not think that he loses his way immediately he 
gains the clouds. Let us not indulge in the thankless task 
of judging our betters. What is obscure, what is baffling, 
what we now feel most inclined to reject, may yet seem 
simple truth, provided only that we have the humility and 
the imagination to believe that he whom we know to be so 
much greater than ourselves in what is less, may, without 
straining the possibilities, retain his clarity of vision in the 
things we esteem as greater. It is the logical conclusion. 
Max PLowman. 








A JAPANESE NOTE ON /YEATS 

WE two Japanese went very well with the three Irish at a 
little café off Tottenham Court Road seven or eight years 
ago, although the balance often slanted as two of our foreign 
friends were ladies, who, like Yeats’ faeries, would ride 
upon the winds and tide and dance upon the mountain like 
a flame ; they were wild, I remember well, over Yeats, whose 
poetry was as in his own words :— 


: ever pacing on the verge of things 
The phantom beauty in a mist of tears. 


One of the ladies sang, or, to say better, chanted “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree,” as she noticed that my mind did 
not match their enthusiasm ; was it not, I wonder, her Irish 
tactics to make me a captive from a sudden awakening of 
home thought in my heart ? When I made an unconditional 
surrender to Yeats, at least in that song, to the delight of all 
my Irish friends, I was hearing only a famous Japanese 
“ lake-water lapping with low sounds by the shore ;” I can 
still recall my feeling of hearing it in my heart’s deep core 
while I hurried to my lodging late on that unforgettable 
night. And when I became better composed under the 
sympathetic light in my room, my mind, like a ship on the 
waves deathless and timeless, or freeborn leaves enraptured 
in the quiet of the skies, drifted slowly in the adventure 
of comparison-making between the literatures Oriental and 
Irish ; Yeats’ song on Innisfree made me at once think of T’ao 
Yiian-ming of the Tsin Dynasty of China (a.p. 365-427), 
whose famous ode “Homeward Return” sounds, in my 
opinion, more Celtic than any other old Chinese poem. 





Celtic temperament in ancient China; you ask? Oh, yes’, 
a good deal of it. Not only the Saxons, but also the old 
Chinese, did indeed evoke poetry through the Celtic flames 
blown by the dove-grey wind, no matter where the Chinese 
got it; there is nothing strange to compare the ancient 
Oriental poetry with Yeats of the present time, because 
both of them are of the language very old and very new, 
like’ the lonely face of a dream. I might say it was 
Yiian-ming’s weakness-that he was only able to find poetry 
in the emphasising of his own life, unlike Yeats and his 
Irish colleagues, to whom Art or Imagination in another 
word was first, and life followed after; ‘“ Homeward 
Return ” would not have existed, I think, if Yiian-ming had 
not been obliged to appear in the regular robe proper to his 
rank of magistrate at a certain function, only to make his 
freedom-loving soul rebel and exclaim that “he could not 
crook the hinges of his back for five pecks of rice a day,” 
and to resign his office at once after holding the post for 
only eighty-three days. Not only do I read in his resigna- 
tion his misery of heart on seeing the speedy fall of his 
Tsin Dynasty and the gradual rise of the Liu Sung, but I 
see in his ode that he was after all a Chinese pessimist and 
not a Celt, whose pessimism always makes a desperate 
revolt under the peace and content, whose surrender to 
Nature is more to her fact itself than the mystery she 
inspires, when he finishes the famous ode as follows :— 


I will whistle along the eastern hill, 

By the clear rivulet weave my song: 

Let my allotted span work its own way at will. 

I will enjoy my fate Oh! how can I doubt it ? 


My responsiveness to the modern Irish literature, chiefly 
through Yeats and two or three others, the singers of the 
Unseen and Passionate Dreams, is from the sudden awaken- 
ing of Celtic temperament in my Japanese mind. The com- 
parative study of the Japanese poetical characteristics with 
those of the Irish people would be interesting, because it 
will make it clear how the spontaneity of the real Japanese 
hearts and imaginations—indeed quite Celtic—has been 
crooked and even ruined by the Chinese literature of the 
Toang and Sung dynasties, sadly hardened by the moral 
finiteness, and also by the Buddhism whose despotic counsel 
often discouraged imagination, till we see to-day only the 
fragmentary remains, for instance, in the folk-songs which 
flow like a streaming flame upon the air. I know that all 
the Japanese poets—ancient and modern—went into a Celtic 
invocation when they were alone with the sad melody of 
Nature and felt the intimacy of human destiny; take Saigyo 
at random, the wandering priest-poet of the early twelfth 
century, whose melancholy cry across the seas and time is 
most real, because, to use Matthew Arnold’s phrase, of its 
“passionate, turbulent, indomitable reaction against the 
despotism of fact.” Here is one of my beloved wfa-poems 
of his which it is said he wrote at a certain shrine :— 


Know I not at all who is within, 
But from the heart of gratitude 
My tears fall, 

Again my tears fall . 


Although it may sound strange, it is true that Saigyo failed 
as a poet, in my opinion, through his hatred of life and the 
world (how many hundred Western poets fail through their 
love of the world and life!) because not from impulse and 
dream like Yeats, but I might say from the Buddhistic 
superstition and motive, he looked upon the whisper and 
beauty far beyond time and winds. It was the Chinese 
classics and Buddhism that weakened our Japanese poetry in 
most cases; it is not difficult to see what we shall lose funda- 
mentally from coming, as we have come to-day, face to face 
with the Western literature. When I admire the Irish 
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literature as I do, it is in its independent aloofness from the 
others, sad but pleasing like an elegy heard across the seas 
of the infinite, with all the joys pointing to life that always 
glistens with the pain of destiny; in its telling of visions 
and numberless dreams I see the passionate flame burning 
to Eternity and deathlessness; its wit and humour (oh! 
that famous Irish characteristic!) make me think that 
laughter or smile is certainly older—at least wiser - than tears. 
How often I wonder at its insular energy tacitly objecting to 
the literary encroachment of a different element. Oh! what 
a pure, proud, lonely, defiant spirit! I know that such a 
literary strength was gained perhaps at the heavy cost of 
the political sacrifice of the country ; is it a piece of cynicism 
when we thank the English solidarity which had a great 
hand in the formation of the so-called Irish literature ? 

It was, I confess, the very beauty of Yeats’ work of 
poetry, “The Rose,” with that song on the “Lake Isle 
of Innisfree,” “The Wind among the Reeds,” with the 
simple fiddler of Dooney who set the people to “dance 
like a wave of the sea,” made me wholly give up some eight 
years ago when I was in London my plan to go to Ireland 
for my study of the Celtic characteristics, because William 
B. Yeats was, I thought, bigger than Ireland herself, and 
what I was afraid of was the disillusionment; it was not 
the immediate question with me to know how much Celtic 
would be left if Yeats were taken out from his poetry. I 
read somewhere his words of discontent with his early 
poems as triviality or sentimentality; I have my opinion to 
feel only sorry for a poet who was sane and wise from the 
beginning. The time when one could act even silly would 
be doubly dear in one’s after-reflection. Yeats’ word of dis- 
content may not be the exact word. What a pity even the 
poet, particularly when he is Irish, has had an occasion or 
two to play that sad art of criticism upon his own work! I 
see the sorrow at once universal, with no particular shape, 
commingled with the whisper and sigh of days and Nature 
in quite a picturesque accentuation, in his early work, as if 
in my poetry of youth, at the moment when he might have 
thought, again as in my case, it was a spiritual flight to lose 
his own nationality, and that the imitation in the best sense 
or the joining to one indomitable general mood of youth 
was @ poetical passport; it is excusable, I dare say, when 
we find his head in a cloudland as in many pieces of “ The 
Rose,” where he bartered his emotion for the intellect. I 
am glad to hear that he returned later to the common 
thought of his people; it may be a gratification for his Irish 
patriotism if it served to remind him of Mangan and Davis. 
That patriotism is another link between the Irish and the 
Japanese. It was from the very sense of patriotism, in 
truth, that “Kathleen Ni Hoolihan” was thought to be 
actable even in Japan; but when it failed, it was from its 
general symbolism, because we Japanese are able to think of 
patriotism only pLysically. 

Yone Noaucar. 








SOME NEW FRENCH BOOKS 


M, Erte Macne has already depicted in several interesting 
works (“Scarron et son milieu,” “Le Plaisant Abbé de 
Boisrobert,” &c.) some typical literary French personalities 
of the seventeenth aud eighteenth centuries. He has 
recently published from the office of the Mercure de France 
a book on “Voiture et les Origines de l’Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet,” which he intends to complete by a study on 
“ Voiture et les Années de Gloire de l’Hotel de Rambouillet.” 
Possessing the double merit of being an erudite historian 
and a very agreeable writer, he draws one of the most 
curious pictures that have as yet been presented to us of the 
literary gatherings of the Hétel de Rambouillet. He 





sketches a vivid portrait of Vincent Voiture, that accom- 
plished man of the world who knew the secret of uttering 
trifles in so exquisite a way that he was a great favourite in 
all the salons he haunted. We regret, nevertheless, that 
M. Magne has not pointed out a little more clearly the fact 
that Voiture was the first to create for intellectual valour the 
position it now occupies in society. One must not forget that 
it was Voiture who first contrived to introduce himself— 
thanks to his wit, his talent, and his personal charm—to 
those refined circles until then almost exclusively frequented 
by men and women of noble birth; he thus played a really 
important part in the society of his epoch, evoking for the 
first time the consideration which the man of letters now 
enjoys. However, it must be admitted that if he was 
received everywhere with amiability, it was largely on 
account of his talent for amusing his audience. Mme. de 
Rambouillet welcomed him because of his wit, and one 
remembers the answer she made to one of the persons who 
frequented the small but distinguished assembly she pre- 
sided over with such tact and grace, and who once praised 
in her hearing the esprit of Voiture, at that time a puny, 
frail young man:— Mais pensiez vous donc que c’était 
pour sa noblesse ou sa belle taille qu’on le recevait beaucoup ?” 

M. Magne shows us Voiture arriving in Paris after 
several years spent as a student in Orleans ; we witness his 
entry at the famous Hétel de Rambouillet, which contri- 
buted so largely to bring about the pleasant relations which 
have since existed between noblemen and writers. We see 
Voiture assume, little by little, one of the preponderant 
positions of that brilliant assembly, composed of many of 
the most gracious ladies and gallant courtiers of France. 
Voiture’s greatest charm consisted, perhaps, in the fact that 
he never took seriously what he wrote. He knew the secret 
of joking both with wit and discretion, and occasionally 
even with a mild irony, which, however, was never marked 
enough to ruffle the delicate susceptibilities of the dainty 
miliew he frequented. And though we derive less pleasure 
than his contemporaries seem to have done from Voiture’s 
works, we must remember that he infused for the first time 
into French prose a certain urbanity, a tone of refined 
courtesy, and especially the incomparable charm of the 
unforeseen. 

M. Magne also sketches in a delightful way French 
society of the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth centuries. Ina few strokes he traces portraits 
of such well-known personages as Gaston d'Orléans, 
Mme. de Rambonuillet and her daughter Julie d’Angennes, 
the beautiful Mlle. Paulet, nicknamed “la lionne” on 
account of her auburn locks and sudden outbursts of anger, 
Honoré d’Urfé, the Duke of Buckingham—in a word, of all 
the well-known guests of the celebrated Marquise. And 
we cannot help being a little surprised at the childish and 
futile pastimes the leading personalities of France delighted 
in—whether they were courtiers, statesmen, or writers. 
The book will be read with especial interest by those who 
appreciate historical studies. In addition to being very 
carefully compiled and documented, it is written in a 
delightfully light, breezy, and refined style. 

M. Abel Hermant is essentially a cruel author: he has 
the gift of delineating his characters with so great a solici- 
tude for truth that his works are generally painful to read, 
as they nearly always also contain a certain forced 
“amorality,” which is occasionally really unpleasant.’ M. 
Hermant’s style resembles that of some of the writers of the 
eighteenth century, such as Choderlos de Laclos, the author 
of the famous “ Liaisons Dangereuses.” But though in his 
last work, “Les Renards,”* he still remains faithful to his 
former method of writing, one does not feel the same impres- 





* Louis Michaud. 3f. 50c, 
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sion of moral discomfort which was generally produced by 
his books, as it aims more at being a satire on modern French 
society than a faithful representation of it. He lashes 
with bitter humour and biting irony “the foxes”—the 
nickname by which he designates those politicians, men 
of the world, writers, artists, who, in order to satisfy 
their cupidity and ambition, have disowned the class to 
which they belong and the principles almost inseparable 
from that class—not because they have formed any new and 
sincere conviction, but as a simple means of attaining the 
moral or social position they crave. And the base intrigues, 
the cowardly concessions, the infamous bargains concluded 
by all those false disciples who trade on the credulity and 
stupidity of the mass of their fellow-men, are pitilessly 
ridiculed in “Les Renards,” which certainly ranks as one of 
M. Hermant’s most curious works. 

Lafcadio Hearn’s personality has of late years interested 
to a great extent the Continental literary public; but only 
recently have his works received in France the attention 
they deserve. The Mercure de France, which has largely 
contributed towards the publication in France of the works 
of many English and American authors, has undertaken to 
issue the entire series of translations of his books. In order 
to complete this enterprise, it has just brought out a remark- 
able study by M. Joseph de Smet. Though a Belgian, M.de 
Smet ranks as a first-class French lettré: in fact we might 
almost say that in order to be a really cultivated French 
writer it is indispensable to be a Belgian; Camille 
Lemonnier, Maurice Maeterlinck, and Georges Rodenbach 
furnish striking examples of this fact. M. de Smet chanced 
to read a book of Lafcadio Hearn, and since then has pro- 
fessed fervent admiration for the Anglo-Japanese author. 
His esteem has found utterance in an important, if not 
exhaustive, study ; for those who wish to have a really com- 
plete apergu of Hearn’s life and work M. de Smet’s book 
would perhaps prove insufficient, as many details are omitted. 
Nevertheless he has a real sympathy for his subject, and 
shows very clearly the fashion in which Hearn’s genius 
evolved and developed itselfi—how the various milieur in 
which he lived all contributed, together with his erratic, 
nomadic life, to bring forth the blossoming of his full talent. 

M. de Smet also analyses with a remarkable perspicacity 
Hearn’s methods and style, and exposes completely the great 
influence Japanese life, thought, and customs had on him. 
Hearn was at heart a Latin, and his chief desire was to 
create in English a style which, by its form, precision, and 
sober colouring, would resemble that of the greatest Latin 
authors. 

Marc Loeé. 








ART 


THE OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON 
HOUSE 


Tuer Winter Exhibition of works by the Old Masters and of 
Deceased Artists of the British School, which was opened 
on Monday, may be ranked as one of especial excellence. 
Few artists of any note are unrepresented, and the pro- 
moters of the Exhibition have been fortunate in securing 
some unknown or little-known masterpieces of high merit. 
The collection of pictures and drawings by the late E. A. 
Abbey is also of interest, as well as being exceedingly full 
and in every sense representative. 

Sir Joshua is well represented in the first gallery, which 
is practically given up to his work. Some of the portraits, 
such as those of Admiral Keppel and Dr. Johnson, are well 
known—the portrait of the latter here shown is a replica of 
that painted for Thrale, which is now in the National 





Gallery. This replica was painted for Topham Beauclerc, 
who greatly offended the lexicographer by inserting on the 
frame the passage from Horace ending— 


“ ingenium ingens 

Inculto latet hoc sub corpore.” 
It now belongs to Mr. Hallam Murray. The series of panel 
studies for the famous window at New College, lent by Earl 
Fitzwilliam and the Earl of Normanton, are interesting by 
reason of their bold directness; some of the figures are 
powerful and striking, and for one of them, that of Charity, 
Mrs. Sheridan is said to have sat as the model. One of the 
Master’s best child-portraits is the group of the brothers 
William and George Brummell, in which the pose of the 
children is more artlessly natural and unaffected than in 
most of his paintings of children. The pretty picture of 
Lady Charlotte Fitzwilliam as a child of seven is also very 
alluring in its childish beauty. In his portrait of Mrs 
Tollemache as “ Miranda” he appears in his poorest and most 
conventional form—this mature if young woman of twenty. 
seven has as little in common with Miranda as she well 
could have. An altogether charming and unaffected portrait 
is that of Mrs. John Crosse Crooke, in which the colouring 
of the cheeks has survived better than in most of the other 
portraits—Sir Joshua, as is well known, was a terrible 
sinner in respect of preferring effects in fleeting colour with 
fleeting mediums to more enduring tints that had not 
perhaps the same momentary perfection. His portrait of 
himself in his D.C.L. robes is well known, with its clever 
disposition of shadow so as to conceal the hare lip. Two 
good male portraits are those of young Richard Burke, an 
unpleasant-looking young prig, painted with cruel verisimili- 
tude, and the Earl Camden, a three-quarter figure with 
shrewd, strong face, that sufficiently accounts for his rise in 
life. 

Gallery No. II. is given up to pictures by various Conti- 
nental Masters. There are some charming landscapes by 
Ruysdael, full of rich leafage, under grey skies, overhanging 
still waters. Van Dyck and Velasquez are well represented. 
From the brush of the former is the noble portrait of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, noted in his day for his good looks, which 
the modern beholder must be content to take for granted, 
but remarkable still for his great head and magnificent 
and massive brow. He gazes at a sunflower, but there 
is nothing else in this powerful personality to suggest the 
later Victorian wsthete. The insolent aristocratic pose of 
the Earl of Wicklow shows how well, in this instance as in 
many others, the artist read the underlying weakness of 
that splendid nobility which led the Cavaliers to defeat and 
the wilderness when the Puritans uprose against King 
Charles in the dark days of the Great Rebellion. In more 
ironic vein he painted Anna Maria Schurmann of Utrecht, 
whom her admiring contemporaries hailed as the “‘ Modern 
Sappho ”’—saying nothing, we may imagine, but painting 
the poetess as he saw her. Full of character, and 
painted with an insight which was as keen to recognise 
genuine worth as to expose pretentious humbug, is the 
expressive “ Portrait of a Magistrate”—just an ordinary 
man of a little more than average ability, who is doing his 
best to fulfil the duties of his office. No judge could be 
more lenient than the artist in such a case. 

Velasquez is well represented by his noble “ Portrait of a 
Spanish Nobleman”—a burly figure, too much devoted, 
perhaps, to eating and drinking, but strong and virile never- 
theless, and an awkward person to trifle with. Of Rembrandt 
there are several not unworthy examples—some of them, 
indeed, as the rugged portraits numbered 49 and 52, quite 
admirable in the suggestion of long-enduring strength and the 
rough usage of hard fortune; while the master’s great power 
of handling chiaroscuro appears in his “ Holy Family ” and is 
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shown to advantage in “ The Cradle.” Rubens is represented 
by some inferior work generally—he was an unequal painter ; 


and though his power is generally apparent, he is not always 


pleasing, and he sometimes exaggerates to the point of cari- 
cature, asin his large picture of “‘The Woman Taken in 
Adultery.” Three great Italian Masters sre well represented 
in @ lovely and expressive “ Virgin and Child,” by Sodoma ; 
a “ Virgin and Child with St. John,” by Botticelli—the St. 
John is a particularly winning child figure; anda grim and 
powerful St. Francis of Assisi in a rocky landscape, by 
Bellini. There is some exquisite colouring, too, in a fine 
“Virgin and Child” by Lorenzo di Credi. Mention should 
be made of a splendid “ Adoration of the Magi,” by Civetta, 
with a wealth of rich tints and vivid detail finely grouped. 

In the Water-colour Room is another work from Rem- 
brandt, “Elisha and the Shunamite Woman,” dated 1647, 
which brings out the strongest features of his style. The 
“Portrait of a Cavalier” is another cruelly truthful 
rendering—a weak and well-meaning lad, quite unfit to 
face the coming tornado of rebellion. A brilliant but softly- 
lit Italian landscape by Jan Both also remains in the memory. 
The noble Lelys shown by Lord Barnard are impressive in 
their splendid colouring and subtle truthfulness of character- 
interpretation: Louise de Quérouaille, James Duke of York 
with his wife and daughters, Lady Mary Sackville— 
wonderful works of art, with the true haunting quality that 
characterises all work on the highest plane. Mierevelt’s 
touching and very clever portrait of the ill-fated Elizabeth 
of Bohemia calls for a mention; and so does the powerful 
portrait by Rubens of the Earl of Southampton—a modest 
and clear-shining soul, worthy to be the friend and comrade 
in good works of Nicholas Ferrar and William Shake- 
speare. There are some beautiful Van Goyens, too—river 
scenes with grey clouds and bright silver lights, which we 
should like to deal with at greater length ; a charming child- 
portrait by Albert Cuyp, full of life and innocence and good 
health; and a fine, broadly painted rocky landscape by 
Berghem, with the familiar cattle and still pool in the fore- 
ground. Teniers, too, is pleasantly represented by some 
fishermen and sailors on a quay beneath the grey towers of 
a mediseval town. 

In Gallery No. III. there are some noble Turners, full of 
fairy visions and golden light and all the sense of awe and 
mystery which inspired his work. Lawrence is at his worst 
in a dreadful sketch-portrait of two children; and at his 
most characteristic in a terrible female picture of the 
chocolate-box order—Mrs. Horsley Palmer. Hoppner has 
ascribed to him in the same room an exquisite portrait of 
two children of about ten and eleven, termed “ The Sisters,” 
a piece of easy mastery and full understanding of child- 
nature such as few artists succeed in attaining; the figures 
are more like his work than is the landscape background. 
His portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Phipps is another piece of 
effortless mastery in his later almost impressionist style— 
a lovely piece of colour and appreciative portraiture. Gains- 
borough is represented by several portraits which, except for 
one superb full-length, hardly show him at his best; and 
a very favourable specimen of Opie’s work appears in 
“Courtship in the Park,” a careful and intelligent study. 
Some characteristic Tintorettos, superbly drawn, but not 
otherwise specially distinguished, are shown by the Marquess 
of Bute, and a splendid portrait by Titian of the Duchess 
of Ferrara. Perhaps the cleverest draughtsmanship in 
the whole Exhibition is that which marks the wonderful 
“Tarquin and Lucrece,” by an unknown artist—the vigour 
of the struggle and the marvellous foreshortening of the 
nude figure of Lucrece are things to be studied and remem- 
bered. It is astirring picture. There are some striking and 


.characteristic Hogarths also (some of the ascriptions are. 
‘Very donbtful) in this room, and a_ beautiful “ Holy 





Family ” by Rubens, in which the face of St. Elizabeth is 
wonderfully rendered. Romney is shown at his best and 
happiest in the delightful portrait of Mrs. Canning and her 
child—a noble piece of work. 

Gallery No. IV. contains a series of excellent Morlands, 
one especially, “The Gipsy Encampment,” showing a beau- 
tiful forest glade, perfectly rendered without exaggeration 
and without vagueness. There is a humorous aud very 
clever portrait of a lady by Mierevelt, imbued with 
something of the baffling quality of “La Gioconda.” 
Lely and Kneller are represented by brilliant portraits of 
Barbara Villiers and Nell Gwynne, and there is a strong 
male portrait (No. 137) by Opie. Still more striking is the 
portrait by Mierevelt of Miss Denton, a clever unformed 
child-face, plain, but with great possibilities—a marvel of 
sympathetic and intelligent: treatment. A fine full-length 
by Vandyck is the portrait of Beatrice de Cusance, and the 
celebrated scene from the “ Beggar’s Opera,” by Hogarth, is 
also shown here. That unequal artist Zoffany appears to 
unusually good advantage in the portrait of George Steevens, 
the Shakespearian commentator, and his dogs—a shrewd and 
kindly face, and the sitting dog especially delightful. 

A number of drawings and pictures by the late E. A. 
Abbey occupy the remaining rooms—all interesting and careful 
work, and sometimes reaching to considerable heights, but 
generally limited in range and outlook, and falling all 
tou flat after the feast of good things through which we 
pass to it. Abbey was a clever and daring colourist and a 
careful draughtsman, but his imagination was not vigorous, 
and his insight was neither keen nor deep. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


By Lancetor Lawton 
THE NEW STORM-CENTRE 


Some weeks ago, in the columns of Tue Acapsmy, the writer 
foreshadowed foreign aggression in China as a consequence 
of the turbulent conditions prevailing in all parts of the 
Empire. The latest despatch from Peking contains two 
significant announcements. In the first place it is stated 
that Russia has formulated peremptory demands which, if 
conceded, will virtually amount to the establishment of a 
Protectorate over Mongolia. Then the same message gives 
the information that Yuan Shih-kai has decided to end the 


‘truce between the Imperialists and the rebels. It is 


explained that his motive in so doing lies in a recognition 
of the fact that, were the present chaotic condition of affairs 
to be prolonged, Japanese intervention, involving the loss of 
territory, could not possibly be averted. To those possessing 
knowledge of the diplomatic communications now passing 
between the Powers in regard to the Far East it will be 
clear that the Chinese statesman is right in believing that 
almost any situation is preferable to that existing, with its 
peril that in a night, as it were, China may find that she 
has lost irrevocably the vast territories of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. It is highly problematical, however, whether an 
attempt to re-establish the Imperial authority,no matter how 
successful it may be, will induce Japan and Russia to forego 
their already settled programme. For the time being both 
these Powers are acting in accord, and it should be added 
that their policy has not been framed without the knowledge 
of. Great Britain and France. Already Germany has givev 
a direct hint that she on her side will require economic 
compensation. No sooner, therefore, has the international 
situation calmed by the removal of the Morocco question 
from the sphere of diplomatic discussion than a new and 
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equally dangerous storm-centre develops in the Far East. 
While seeking to establish herself in Mongolia Russia will 
certainly not neglect to avail herself of the opportunity to 
strengthen her position in the neighbouring territory of 
Northern Manchuria, and the return for the support of 
Japan will take the form of consent to the annexation 
of Southern Manchuria by that Power. Some opposition 
may perhaps be encountered from the United States, but 
even when this contingency is duly considered it must be 
confessed that the moment appears singularly opportune for 
the accomplishment of Russian and Japanese designs. To 
begin with, the Panama Canal, which is to strengthen the 
position of the United States in the Pacific, is on the verge 
of completion. Then, owing to the attitude of Russia 
towards American Jews, the United States has given to 
St. Petersburg notice of her intention to denounce the 
Commercial Treaty, and relations between these countries 
are somewhat strained. 

In order to be in a position thoroughly to appreciate the 
present political situation in Manchuria and Mongolia it is 
necessary to review the outstanding events of diplomatic 
significance which have taken place within the last few 
years. The fact has often been stated that since the conclu- 
sion of the Portsmouth Treaty both Japan and Russia have 
materially strengthened their positions. It is a matter open 
to serious question whether or not their gain has been made 
at the expense of the rest of the Powers, and in opposition to 
the generally accepted policy of the Open Door which should 
govern all international relations with China. On behalf of 
Japan it is urged that any advantages she may secure are 
merely in the nature of reward for her vast expenditure in 
blood and treasure; and that, moreover, she cannot afford to 
be altruistic in her methods so long as Russian policy in the 
North is conducted as it is at present. The relations of the 
Powers with China have been clearly defined in a series of 
recent agreements, and it only remains to be added that, 
beyond a recognition of the special interests of Russia and 
Japan in connection with the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
of the latter Power's leasehold possession of the Kwantung 
territory, there is no provision in these agreements which 
could possibly be held as excluding Manchuria from their 
operation. On the contrary, there is evidence to show that 
their special application to the Manchurian situation was in 
the minds of the statesmen who were instrumental in 
negotiating them. Simply because Japan urges that she is 
in duty bound to make the most of her favourable position 
as a means of recuperating herself for losses during the war, 
and claims that her conduct must of necessity be regulated 
to a large extent by Russian policy, it must not be imagined 
that she is prepared to admit that she has departed in the 
least from strict adherence to the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for all nations. In view of this attitude, it is of 
special interest at the present juncture to summarise the 
provisions of recent agreements defining the policy of the 
Powers in regard to the situation in China generally, and 
therefore to Manchuria. 

As clearly set forth in the preamble, one of the principal 
objects of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which was renewed 
before the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, but which 
was not made public until September 27th, 1905, was— 


The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in 
China by insuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunities for 
the commerce and industry of all nations. 


Article IV. of the Portsmouth Treaty stipulated that— 


Japan and Russia reciprocally engage not to obstruct any 
general measures common to all countries which China may 


take for the development of the commerce and industry of 
Manchuria. 





Two years later a series of understandings reaffirmed 
international adherence to the policy of the Open Door. On 
June 10th, 1907, an agreement was concluded at Paris, the 
principal clause of which was as follows :— 


The Governments of Japan and France, being agreed to 
respect the independence and integrity of China, as well as 
the principle of equal treatment in that country for the 
commerce and subjects or citizens of all nations, and having 
a special interest to have the order and pacific state of 
things preserved, especially in the regions of the Chinese 
Empire adjacent to the territories where they have the 
rights of sovereignty, protection, or occupation, engage to 
support each other for assuring the peace and security in 
those regions, with a view to maintaining the respective 
situation and the territorial rights of the two High Con. 
tracting Parties in the Continent of Asia. 


A month later a convention between Russia and Japan 
was concluded in the following explicit terms :— 


Article 1—Each of the High Contracting Parties engages 
to respect the actual territorial integrity of the other, and 
all the rights accruing to one and the other Party from 
treaties, conventions, and contracts in force between them 
and China, copies of which have been exchanged between 
the Contracting Parties (in so far as these rights are not 
incompatible with the principle of equal opportunity), and 
the Treaty signed at Portsmouth on September 15th 
(August 28rd), 1905, as well as the special conventions con- 
cluded between Japan and Russia. 

Article II.—The two High Contracting Parties recognise 
the independence and the territorial integrity of the Empire 
of China, and the principle of equal opportunity in whatever 
concerns the commerce and industry of all nations in that 
Empire, and engage to sustain and defend the maintenance 
of the status quo and respect for this principle by all the 
pacific means within their reach. 


Finally, towards the end of 1908, Japan and the United 
States concluded an agreement having for its object the 
maintenance of the policy of the Open Door. Meanwhile 
the fact that an understanding of a similar nature was not 
arrived at between Japan and Germany gave rise to some 
comment ; but a statement, which appeared to have semi- 
official authority, was issued at Berlin to the effect that the 
attitude of Germany was clearly defined in the agreement 
concluded between Great Britain and that country in 1900, 
when Russian activity in Manchuria was at its height. 
In order that there can be no possible misconception con- 
cerning the unanimity of the Powers in their declared 
policy towards China, I append the Anglo-German agreement 
to which reference is made :— 


Her Britannic Majesty's Government and the Imperial 
German Government, being desirous to maintain their 
interests in China and their rights under existing Treaties, 
have agreed to observe the following principles in regard to 
their mutual policy in China :— 


1. It is a matter of joint and permanent international 
interest that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China 
should remain free and open to trade and to every other 
legitimate form of economic activity for the nationals of 
all countries without distinction; and the two Governments 
agree on their part to uphold the same for all Chinese 
territory as far as they can exercise influence. 


2. Her Britannic Majesty’s Government and the Imperial 
German Government will not, on their part, make use of the 
present complication to obtain for themselves any territorial 
advantages in Chinese dominions, and will direct their policy 
towards maintaining undiminished the territorial condition 
of the Chinese Empire. 

_ 8. In case of another Power making use of the complica- 
tions in China in order to obtain under any form whatever 
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such territorial advantages, the two contracting parties 
reserve to themselves to come to a preliminary understand- 
ing as to the eventual steps to be taken for the protection of 
their own interests in China. 

4. The two Governments will communicate this agreement 
to the other Powers interested, and especially to Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, and the United 


States of America, and will invite them to accept the 
principles recorded in it. 


Thus between 1905 and 1908 Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, and Japan had reaffirmed their adherence 
to the policy of the Open Door; that this reaffirmation was 
the direct result of the Russo-Japanese War was substantial 
evidence that the Powers concerned had uppermost in mind 
the conditions existing in Manchuria and Mongolia. In any 
consideration of the present situation in Manchuria the all- 
important fact becomes evident that the provisions of the 
Portsmouth Treaty can no longer be taken as defining the 
exact measure of the political influences enjoyed by Russia 
and Japan. It was the opinion of eminent jurists that the 
articles of this Treaty were so loosely worded as to render it 
almost certain that, when convenient, diplomatists would 
find loopholes. At the present time, however, when the 
morality of international politics is at such a low ebb, it is 
difficult to see how, among nations, even the most carefully- 
drafted agreement can prevent the strong oppressing 
the weak. Consequently it is not surprising that, 
whatever may have been in the minds of the states- 
men responsible for the Portsmouth Treaty, Japan wields 
an influence in Southern Manchuria which is tanta- 
mount to exercising a protectorate. Whether or not this 
influence can be reconciled with the letter of the peace 
agreement concluded between Russia and Jupan is, after all, 
not so important as the undoubted fact that it is altogether 
opposed both to the spirit and to the letter of the various 
Conventions and understandings which have been arranged 
between Japan and all the leading Powers: possessing 
important political and commercial interests in China. 








MOTORING 


Tuzre is now no doubt that the great race for the Grand Prix 
of France will be duly held in June next, more than sufficient 
entries having already been received and accepted. In fact, 
it seems certain that the event this year will be more 
important than any of its predecessors in respect of number 
of competitors, as there are still two months in which entries 
canbe made at an enhanced fee, and the number already 
received is only one short of that of the record year (1908), 
The determined efforts of the German makers to spoil the 
trace by abstaining, and inducing others to abstain, from 
Participating in it have therefore conspicuously failed. 
thanks principally to the ready response of the British 
makers of racing machines. Of the forty-eight cars entered 
up to the present no fewer than fifteen are British— 
Vauxhall (three), Arrol-Johnston (three), Sunbeam (four), 
Singer (two), and Calthorpe (three). France has entered 
thirty cars, and Germany, Belgium, and America one each, 
so that. the race seems likely to resolve itself into a Franco- 
British contest, to all intents and purposes. It is to be 
divided into two classes—one for cars of unlimited power, 
avd one for “three litre” cars, but the whole of the com- 
petitors will run together under the same conditions, so 
that it will really be a contest between light and heavy 
powerful vehicles over a course of 1,200 miles, and the issue 
is by no means a foregone conclusion. The British entrants 
are said to be regarded as most formidable competitors by 
the French experts, and it would not be surprising to find 
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of the continuous advances being 
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one of them the winner of the classic event. Both the 
Vauxhsll and Sunbeam cars have attained astonishing 
speeds ut Brooklands this year, and they are certainly worthy 
representatives of this country in any international contest. 


It is rumoured that a syndicate has been formed, with 
Mr. T. A. Edison atits head, for the exploitation of this country 
and Europe generally with American-made electric automo- 
biles, and that those interested are enthusiastically con- 
vinced of the feasibility of the scheme. Presumably this 
must be taken to indicate that the famous Edison light- 
weight storage battery, of which so much has been heard, 
but which no one appears ever to have seen, has at last 
materialised and become a practical commercial proposition. 
Otherwise it is difficult to understand the optimism of the 
syndicate. For town work the electrically-propelled vehicle 
is admittedly the best. Not even the most perfectly designed 
and costly petrol car can be expected fully to attain the 
smooth, silent, and luxurious running of the electromobile. 
But the necessity which exists at present for the re-charging 
of the batteries every thirty or forty miles renders it quite 
out of the question for long distance or ordinary touring 
work, and the vast majority of motorists require a vehicle 
which will take them practically any distance without 
extraneous assistance in the shape of fuel supply. This they 
find, combined with as much comfort, power, and speed as 
they can reasonably desire, in the modern petrol-driven motor- 
car. The market, therefore, for the electromobile is essen- 
tially limited ; confined, in fact, to that small section of the 
community which can afford to keep vehicles of both types— 
one exclusively for town use and one for ordinary motoring. 
And even for the comparative few who can afford this, it is 
not now essential. The really high-class modern petrol 
car—such as, for example, the six-cylinder Napier—is so 
wonderfully silent and easy of control in traffic that it is as 
well adapted for town as for country work. Unless, there- 
fore, Mr. Edison has succeeded in evolving something revo- 
lutionary in the way of electric-power storage, it is not easy 
to see why he and his syndicate are so sanguine of success. 


On Monday morning next a standard 15h.p. four-cylinder 
Napier will commence, under R.A.C. observation, a week’s 
hill-climbing and reliability test of quite exceptional severity. 
Every day for six consecutive days the car will be run over 
a circuit of about twenty miles in length in one of the 
hilliest districts in Kent and Surrey, including the Wester- 
ham, Titsey, and Cudham Hills—three of the most formid- 
able in the South of England. Most motorists are familiar 
with the difficulties presented by these hills and by the 
roughness of the roads and lanes of the district at this time 
of the year. They will therefore appreciate the nature of 
the task Mr. Edge has decided to impose upon the Napier 
“15.” The official certificate of performance will be awaited 
with unusual interest. 

R. B. H. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Tue holidays have almost stopped business on the Stock 
Exchange, but everybody is cheerful. We have had no more 
sensations in the Miscellaneous Market, but we are promised 
awful disclosures in Rhodesians. The City considers that 
the Rhodesian market is done for, and only an academic 





interest clings round the scandals. In all these mining 
deals each magnate plays for his own hand, quite regardless 
of the promises he have made to his colleagues or the 
duty thet he owes to the Quarrel after quarrel has 
followed each rise and in Rhodesian mining shares, and 
all the outsider knows is that he has been landed at the top. 
Sauer will disgorge, so goes the story, and some amends wil] 
be made in Amalgamated Props. It will be remembered that 
Alexis Mandeville made a market in these shares, which 
were pushed to lls. or 12s. They now say that even the 
acute Alexis was deluded into buying at the top. The 
Rhodesian crowd were too many for him. Everybody will 
be glad when the Goldfields deal is concluded and some 
decent people take charge of the really valuable properties 
now held by Rhodesia Exploration. 


Mr. Hambling has signalised his first year of office at the 
London and South Western Bank by increasing the dividend 
from 16 to 17 per cent. He also proposes to make the £50 
shares into £10 nominal value. This will give a much 
freer market. The capital wili also be increased by 
£500,000. 


Hundreds of promoters have schemes ready for the public. 
Few of those I have seen appear to me particularly attractive. 
The promoter does not realise that the investor is not such 
a fool as he looks; or perhaps the ease with which shares 
can be placed after an issue has been made renders the 
promoter callous to the pain of an underwriter. Most of the 
issues of the past six months have been failures, and huge 
blocks have had to be financed ; but gradually these blocks 
have been absorbed, and to-day it is fairly easy to under- 
write any prospectus with a good front page. I expect we 
shall see a shipping-industrial boom such as we had in 9. 
It will be a welcome change from the unending and unattrac- 
tive string of Canadian issues, many of which will come to 
a bad end. A good industrial company goes in a few hours; 
no one hesitates. But, unfortunately, almost all the sound 
businesses in England are already converted into companies, 
and promoters like Henry O’Hagan, who made a speciality 
of industrials, now find nothing left to float. 


Money.—It is said that the stringency in Berlin will uot 
be relieved for a week or two. Until we get normal con- 
ditions here we cannot hope for a reduction in the Bank 
Rate. The American loans to Berlin fall due in the middle 
of January. Perhaps they will be renewed, at any rate in 
part. Here the only demand comes from honest traders 
who are busy with an overflowing order-book. There is no 
speculation. Our banks are well off, but not so rich that 
they have too much lying idle. 


Forricners.— There is no business in the Foreign Market. 
The Japanese saw that their Finance Minister, Yamamoto, 
had made a mistake in telling the truth, and they at once 
supported the market—the next thing we shall hear is that 
this too honest man has been compelled to resign. He is 
engaged in a hard fight with the military party—a fight 
which he can hardly win. Japanese finance is much too 
intricate for any ordinary investor to understand, but the 
Economist has an interesting note on the subject. It is one 
of the few papers in England that is not more or less sub- 
sidised by the pro-Japanese party. Tintos keep very strong 
and they must continue to rise as copper hardens. Paris 
seems somewhat tired of Perus, which appear to me fully 
valued. The situation in China does not alter, but we at 
now told that the Manchus cannot get financed. This 1 
good news ; the sooner this Chinese trouble ends the quicker 
will our Eastern trade revive. If the Hong Kong-Shangha! 
Bank begins to loan money to the Imperial Party the 
rebellion will last for years. 


Home Rais—The public now believes that the Lancashire 
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the rate of distribution being kept up to that of the December 
palf-year in 1910. Roughly speaking, all the principal English 
railways pay 5 per cent. on present prices, and as | see little 
chance of any falling away in dividend, I advise a purchase. 
We must remember that the ordinary stocks of our Heavy 
Lines are a free market with close prices, that the security 
is gilt-edged, and that the yield is better than that obtainable 
in Canadian issues in which there is no market, or foreign 
industrials and land companies in which the market depends 
upon the purse of the jobber. 


Yankess.—It is clear that the Wall-street bankers will 
do all they can to help a boom the first week in January. 
The Morgan people have decided to push up Steels, and 
although the Union figures are not good, we shall see a rise 
here. The Gould Kuhn Loeb fight still goes on, and the 
latest news is that Denver and Rio Grande will go into the 
hands of a receiver. In this case what will happen to 
Missouri Pacific? International Mercantile Marine con- 
tinue to be bought, and the bonds are a good market. The 
preference shares are also worth gambling in. There is 
plenty of money in New York, for trade is only moderate ; 
indeed, the iron and steel trades are the only active spots. 
Gamblers in Wall Street must have long purses, and a 
boom with dear money is most difficult. But when the 
German loans are repaid we shall make a sudden upward 
movement. The latest craze is a crusade against the so-called 
Money Trust. It will end like all the others—in a fiasco. 


Rosser calls for no remark this week, for no business has 
been done, notwithstanding the long articles each day in the 
financial papers, which would lead us to suppose that a 
roaring trade was done in rubber shares. The professionals 
gamble a little amongst themselves; but almost every day 
some jobber deserts the market, and soon we shall not have 
half a dozen dealers left. 


Om.—-If rubber be dull, then is oil desolate. Rubber 
people who had good stuff were obliged to sell in order to 
pay for the wild rubbish. Oil people who won in Sheils, 
Spies, Burmah, California, got out into Maikop, and now 
find all their money gone. I very much doubt whether we 
shall see another oil boom. 


Karrirs.—The passing of the dividend in Randfontein 
Central was a very nasty blow to a market already much 
too weak. But I have no doubt that Robinson was right. 
It is possible that this mine may pay a dividend towards the 
end of 1912, and if the shares fall to par they should be 
purchased. But the huge mill will want an enormous 
labour force to keep it going. The reduction in Langlaagte 
dividend was expected—was, indeed, a certainty—yet no one 
liked it. Wernher Beit & Co. are now officially “out of” 
Kaffirs. Poor Sir Julius! He at any rate won his honours 
bravely. Albu, Phillips, Neuman are now all titled folk. 
Yet the Kaffir market was never in so sad a state. 


Ruopestans.—There is nothing to talk about. Rho Mines 
Trust and Falcon are tipped by a well-known broker, and 
Bho X look cheap. But no one wants to buy any mine 
to-day. It will take a year for this market to recover its 
tune. I should not be surprised to find the Chartered Co. 
and the Goldfields take all the mines between them. 


MisceLLaNeous.—This is the one good, honest, strong 
market in the House. Here will come the boom and here 
will money be made. As far as I can see no one can go 
Wrong; all the shares will get their turn. To-day it is 





shipping We hall see Brewery Debentures marked u 
their real value Electric Lights will be made « popular 
gamble, and dorens of the Egyptian shares now selling at 
rubbish prices will be bought and sold again at a profit. 
In Mines you are in the hands of promoters none 
scrupulous. In the Industrial markets there are few pro- 
moters, and you buy upon definite dividends. Next week | 
will give a list of the leading Industrials and their yield 
Calico Printers yield 6 per cent.; Wooleombers, 6 per 
cent.; Bolekow Vaughan, 6 per cent. All the Electric 
Light ordinary shares yield nearly as much. Indeed, there 
are dozens of good, sound securities that pay 6 per cent., 
and one and al! will have their turn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


RETROSPECT 


To the Editor of Tae Acanemy 


Srr,—As far as the political events of 1911 are concerned, it is 

not the nation which has given expression to desires which are 
constitutionally destructive or negative, but a particular auto- 
cracy of the nation. For, apart from a breach of constitutional 
unity (i.¢., the breaking of common or civil laws) on the part of 
the people themselves, there can be no national form of revolu. 
tion. By its universal attitude of respect towards common or 
civil rights—that is to say, by its general disapproval of strikes 
and riot3, of any action, in fact, whieh disturbs the common 
peace—the nation has discovered its anti-revolutionary spirit, 
its innate or British hatred of mere brute force or mob govern- 
ment. 
* Now, in the face of this anti-revolutionary spirit on the part of 
the nation, it may well be asked how it is that, where revolu- 
tionary or unconstitutional procedure has failed in actual 
national form, it has succeeded in quiescent national form—or, 
in other words, in the form of a constitutional or Parliamentary 
Act. 

As a spectator, I remember how, during an actual revolu- 
tionary procedure, the Bradford Town Hall was saved from total 
destruction. The common officers of justice and order had not 
sufficient power to stem the force of destruction, and so the 
troops were ordered out. These soon reduced things to order. 
If, therefore, revolutionaries are prevented from doing an act of 
destruction in one way, how is it they are. not prevented from 
doing one in another way ?~ How is it that one set of rioters is 
prevented from demolishing a national municipal building, and 
another set is allowed to demolish a national legislative institu. 
tion? The parallel is perfectly just. . 

Retrospect sticks hard here, and by no means foreshadows 
pleasant prospects for the year now born. The long arm of the 
law is called in to prevent peoplefrom doing unconstitutional acts, 
but there appears to be no form or force of law to prevent. revolu- 
tionary acts being done under cover of the Crown. 


The Parliament Act has invested the Crown with unlimited 
powers, and he who virtually secures it—of course, in the name 
of the people—can rule this mighty Empire, as John Redmond, 
the Irish Nationalist, now rules it, with an autocratic sway. 

1911 has been a blacker year than 1588, blacker even than the 
memorable year of the Fire and Plague, since it has virtually 
witnessed the total destruction of Great Britain’s boasted ground 
of freedom. 

What will 1912 bring? Will it see the repeal of this damning 
Act, or is the Englishman’s birthright lost to him for ever P— 

Your obedient servant, 
H. C. Dantet, 


Loughton, Cherry Hinton, Cambridge, Jan. 1st, 1912, 
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PLAGIARISM 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY 


Sir,—Since reading the article “On Plagiarism” which 
appeared recently in THe AcapEmy I have come across an inte- 
resting review of Gray’s Letters in Blackwood’s Magazine 
(Vol. LXXV., page 245), from which I extract and take the 
liberty of sending to you the following passage dealing with the 
same subject. The reviewer has been citing instances of Gray's 
artificial manner of building up the rhyme, but proceeds to drop 
a hint against carrying such strictures to an undue degree of 
severity. Then he says:—“There is a running charge of 
plagiarism brought against Gray, and all such composite poets, 
which is altogether unfair. If they have formed their style in 
the study of other poets, it follows that they must repeat the 
phrases of their predecessors; but, if they do this in the expres- 
sion of a new thought of their own, such use of their language 
must not be described as plagiarism. A critic before us thus 
comments on some lines in the ‘ Elegy :’— 


‘Their furrows oft the stubborn glebe has broke 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field, 
How bent the woods beneath their sturdy stroke.’ 


This stanza is made up of various pieces inlaid. ‘Stubborn 
glebe’ is from Gay; ‘drive a-field’ from Milton; ‘sturdy 
stroke’ from Spenser.* Now there is not one of these expres- 
sions which does not here fall very properly into its place, and 
a writer familiar with poetic diction would make use of them 
without any reference to the authors from whom they might 
have been in the first place received. Indeed, it would be quite 
impossible for any one to compose in this mosaic fashion ; nor is 
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* Gray’s Works, Appendix, Vol. L., p. 112. 
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there any end to the charges of plagiarism that might on this 
principle be brought. If such expressions as ‘sturdy stroke’ 
and ‘drive a-field’ are to be traced to the ownership of some 
predecessor, one does not see how one is to move at all. The 
language of the country, like its arable land, is all appropriated, 
In the passage here commented on the critic need not have 
stopped where he did. ‘How jocund,’ he might have added, is 
from Fletcher, and ‘how bent the woods,’ from Dryden; and 
then only consider if these three lines were composed after such 
a fashion, what a wonderful piece of workmanship they must be! 
Whilst we are as hostile as any to laborious, conscious artifice, 
or the mere repetition of traditional phrases and images, we 
must deprecate a species of criticism which would shut out the 
poet from his legitimate resources, deter him from the careful 
study of his predecessors, and either drive him into a poor, timid, 
barren style of composition, or else induce him to seek the praise 
of originality by coining new words and fantastical expres. 
sions.”’—Believe me to be, dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
J. A. S. Witsoy. 


13, Grosvenor Crescent, Scarborough, 
December 28th, 1911. 


NEW YEAR WISHES 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


Sim,—Allow me to state my three political New Year's wishes, 
which are as follows:—1l. That the Unionist party may be 
returned to power with the least possible delay, so as to repair 
some of the terrible mischief wrought by the present infamous 
Radical Government. 2. That Lloyd George’s scandalous so. 
called Insurance Act may be treated by the country with the 
contempt it deserves. 3. That our glorious old England may 
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A HELPING HAND FOR FARMERS. 


Difficulties are bound to arise, problems to present themselves, in the course of working a Farm, whether the owner be an experienced 
farmer or one quite new to the work. What provision have YOU made to prevent loss in such cases? An investment in a copy of 


THE STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN AGRICULTURE, 


Edited by PROF. R. PATRICK WRIGHT, F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E., 


and the most reliable guide to success. “ 
THIS CYOCLOPEDIA CONTAINS THE “LAST WORD ON 
Tillage and Farming, Live Stock, Dairying, Forestry, Market Gardening, Horticulture, Agricultural Implements and Machines. Poultry and Beekee: sping, 
Veterinary Science and Practice, ‘Agricultural Entomology and Bacteriology, Agricultural Chemistry 
keeping, Foreign and Colonial Agriculture, Agricultural Biography, Dogs, Game, Sport. Colonial and Foreign Agriculture 
eo OVER 5,000 ARTICLES IN ALL “Wt 

it will core Ba cost over one over again in the hands of an up-to-date, earnest farmer. 

ted, most comprehensive and reliable Book of erence aay Farmers. 


IT 18 DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF FARMERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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F. HENDRY. 
Four Models (Anatomical) of Horse, Cow, Sheep, and Pig are 
Presented Free to Subscribers. 


PRICE 8/- per Vol. net. Postage I/- per Vol. 
BOOKLET FREE. 


Write for full particulars. 
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seis 84-5, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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become more powerful and prosperous than ever in the future, 
despite certain people who seem bent upon dragging her into the 
mire.—Yours very obediently, 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
West Hampstead, N.W., January 2nd, 1912. 
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studying the MAN — his 
height, carriage, build, 
and a dozen other things. 
That is the secret of 
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making clothes for par- 
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Ellis’s Speciality 
is an Overcoat 
for £3 3 0 


—perfect fit guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Patterns sent to your 
address if you cannot call. 


J. & H. ELLIS, 
201, Strand, London. 


(Opposite Law Courts.) 

















Captain Quadring. By William Hay. T. Fisher Unwin, 6s, 
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Twelve years neo, on the occasion’el the Centenary of the death . 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to fotm a Memorial and Museum, — 
"The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in-. 


iisen ciithcnnme’s ti-Ceieee ; 
The Secretary. is Me. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contetpulions, 
“thould be addressed. ; 





AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. ” 


the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the - 
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